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HISTORIC HOUSES OF AMERICA. 


THE LIVINGSTON HOUSE, AT DOBB'S FERRY, ON THE HUDSON. 


HERE is a halo of the Revolution half 
hidden within the framework of the 
subject of the sketch given herewith. The 
front of the building is a modern innovation. 
But the rear, of which we get a partial glimpse 


the street. The entrance was on the south 
side, under a little antique portico. The hall 
was broad, and there was a large square room 
on each side of it, the one toward the west 
being the parlor. There was a family-room 


farmer, who had leased the tract of land sur- 
rounding from the lord of Philipse Manor. 
He prided himself upon having secured the 
best location in that part of the country, for 
the ancient family of Dobbs had established 





through the foliage, was built some years be- 
fore the culmination of the family quarrel 
between England and her colonies. It was a 
Plain, substantial, one-story house, with a 
sharp, steep roof, and the gable-end fronted 


THE LIVINGSTON HOUSE. 


at the end of the hall, from which two bed- 
rooms opened. And there were sleeping ac- 
commodations in the great, unfinished cham- 
ber, which was reached by a ladder. 

It was the home of an enterprising Dutch 





a ferry across the Hudson, at the foot of the 
hill just below him. He boasted, too, of liv- 
ing in the best house between Yonkers and 
Sleepy Hollow. And he was celebrated among 
the tenantry of Philipsburg for smoking 
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the finest tobacco and telling the biggest 
stories of any man on the river. He had no 
political sympathies. It mattered little to 
him whether America was governed by a 
crowned head over the water, or by a crown 
of heads on this side, so that the seasons fol- 
lowed each other in good order, and his crops 
turned out well, and turned him in an honest 
penny. 

But the tenor of his peaceful life was a 
shining mark toward which Destiny aimed her 
shaft. Armed legions from both of the hos- 
tile parties marched into his door-yard, tram- 
pled down his grass-plats, picked his cherries 
and his apples and his pears, killed his chick- 
ens before they were half grown, ransacked 
his cellars for meat and vegetables, slept in 
his barns, fed his grain to their horses, and 
carfied the earth from his gardens and corn- 
fields into his mowing lands for fortifications. 
Officers took possession of the best rooms in 
his house, and made themselves vastly more 
at home than he was himself. 

It was the Americans who first invaded 
his precincts. Then the British came in Oc- 
tober, 1776, after the battle of White Plains, 
and rendezvoused prior to their march upon 
Fort Washington. Lord Howe sat before a 
blazing wood-fire in the ancient parlor, and 
sketched a map of the roads in Westchester. 
A little later, General Lee, who had been left 
in command of the force at White Plains, 
made himself comfortable for a few days in 
the same apartment, while on his march to 
to Morrristown, The following winter a di- 
vision of Washington’s army, under General 
Lincoln, consisting of five hundred infantry, 
forty light horse, and an artillery company, 
with two “ twelve-pounders” and a howitzer, 
were encamped here for the purpose of com- 
manding the passage of the river. It was a 
situation requiring the exercise of the utmost 
vigilance and courage, as the Hudson was 
three miles wide at this point. Numerous 
redoubts were thrown up, the remains of 
which are still visible. 

The good farmer was indeed besieged. He 
was obliged to smile in the midst of his mis- 
ery, or be accused of favoring the enemy; 
and the enemy,was always the absent party. 
One day he was driven to the very acme of 
human forbearance by the piling of four bar- 
rels of gunpowder in a little shed, which was 
joined to the rear of his house, He expostu- 
lated, but all in yain. “It is a good dry place 
for it,” said G 1 yon and then turned 
coolly away. an the. garrison was with- 
drawn a few w afterward, the powder was 
left behind. The farmer made preparations 
for its removal at once, But; upon rolling 
the last barrel out of the yard, it burst open, 
and was found to:contain nothing more dan- 
gerous than sand! The placing of it in the 
shed had been a ruse to deceive the British 
should their spies come prowling about. 

With the departure of the troops, came 
nocturnal visits from the Cow-boys and Skin- 
ners, and foraging parties from both armies. 
And every man who wore an epaulet must 
be fed and lodged according to his demands. 
Ballets, and even cannon-balls, from the 
shipping, cut the air in frightful proximity, 
and the old man was aghast with consterna- 
tion. He began to cast about him for a place 





of safety. Several shots pierced the house, 
and bricks were dislodged in the chimney. 
He finally, with his family, made his way into 
the country to the north, far out of harm’s 
way, and hired himself out as a day-laborer. 

Many of the bullets and balls, which were 
planted in the grounds about the house, have 
been exhumed within a few years. 

There was a native cherry-tree standing 
about a rod directly south of the front-door 
of the mansion. It grew to immense propor- 
tions, was at least fourteen feet in circumfer- 
ence, and had six branches, each of which 
would have made a huge tree of itself. In 
1870 it was cut down, and a knotty protu- 
berance on the river-side, which had always 
been the subject of more or less speculation, 
was found to have been the harbor of a large- 
sized cannon-ball for almost a century. The 
interesting relic is carefully preserved by Mr. 
Archer, the present proprietor of the prop- 
erty. 

On the Ist day of August, 1780, the main 
body of the American army was suddenly 
thrown across the Hudson, and encamped at 
Dobb’s Ferry. Why, no one knew save the 
commander-in-chief. He repaired immediate- 
ly to the farm-house of this sketch. His tall 
and well-proportioned figure nearly reached 
from floor to ceiling, or to the heavy beams, 
rather, which were bare, and waxed to make 
them smooth. He wore his hair in a becom- 
ing cue, and from his forehead it was turned 
back andé powdered. His uniform was a blue 
coat with two brilliant epaulets, buff-colored 
under-clothes, and a three-cornered hat, with 
a black cockade. 

Among the distinguished officers who oc- 
cupied headquarters with Washington at this 
time, was Major-General Lord Stirling, Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, Baron Steuben, and Gen- 
erals Knox, Greene, and Hamilton. Stirling 
was supposed to be somewhat ambitious of 
his title. A laughing incident was told of his 
haying been present at the execution of a sol- 
dier for desertion. The poor criminal cried 
out: 

“ Lord, have mercy on me!” 

Stirling exclaimed, with warmth : 

“3 won't, you rascal! I won’t have mercy 
on you.” 

It was ascertained on the 4th of August 
that Washington’s ingenious maneuvre had 
effected the object intended—that of drawing 
back the British expedition to Rhode Island. } 
The army were immediately under ‘marching tt 
orders, and recrossed the By to the Tip 
shore, A few troo 
erect a Slate honte tad Bebbes 28 pig Tobule’ 
Ferry, which had ‘rapidly grown. falo’ a point 
of relative importance in the movements of 
armies. It was the spot first appointed for 
the meeting of André and Arnold ; and, if the 
latter had not been prevented from landing 
by the interference of a guard-boat, the in- 
terview would have taken place in the house 
above described. It was here that General 
Greene met General Robertson in confer- 
ence concerning the fate of Major André. 
Robertson was the chief of three commission- 
ers sent up the river by Sir Henry Clinton in 
the schooner Greyhound with a flag of truce. 
Washington permitted Greene to meet Rob- 
ertson as a private gentleman, but not as an 





officer of the army, as the case of an acknowl. 
edged spy admitted of no discussion. 

In the summer of 1781, Washington’s 
headquarters were again under this roof for 
six or more weeks. His army were encamped 
in two lines, with their right resting on the 
Hudson. The French, under Count de Ro- 
chambeau, occupied the left, a single line ex- 
tending to the river Bronx. The latter had 
just arrived, having marched from Provi- 
dence via Hartford. They had paid their ex- 
penses along the way in hard money, which 
had greatly exalted them in the minds of the 
inhabitants. Indeed, the solid coin which 
the French brought into this country was of 
infinite service in the trying emergency. 

Washington invited the most distinguished 
of the French officers to dine with him on the 
6th of July. The table was spread in the 
square room of the mansion at the east of the 
entrance-hall. Young Hamilton presided, and 
his graceful manners and witty speeches pro- 
voked universal admiration. He was the 
youngest and the smallest man present. His 
hair was turned back from his forehead, pow- 
dered, and cued in the back. His face was 
boyishly fair, and lighted up with intelligence 
and genius. He was strikingly original in 
his opinions, and inspired the general belief 
that he possessed the highest order of intel- 
lect. ‘Washington, grave, elegant, and hos- 
pitable, sat at the side of the table, with the 
accomplished Count de Rochambeau on his 
right. The Duke de Luzerne occupied a seat 
opposite. -General Knox was present, and so 
was Baron Steuben. The latter was distin- 
guished for his profound knowledge of mili- 
tary tactics, and his ability to reform and dis- 
cipline an army. When he inspected a bri- 
gade he required that every musket and bay- 
onet should exhibit the brightest polish—not 
a spot of rust could elude his vigilance. He 
inquired into the conduct of officers toward 
the men, and required a complete list of the 
sick, and their accommodations and treat 
ment. He was about fifty years of age, of 
exceptional dignity, and princely bearing, 
was richly dregsed, and wore a medal of gold 
and diamonds, designating the order of “ Fi- 
delity,” suspended at his breast. He was 
never a perfect master of the English lan- 
guage, and often perpetrated jokes upon his 
own supposed inaccuracy of pronunciation. 
On this hing. Th the conversation turned 


geet sting . The baron said he had been 
‘that it was a very fine trade, but he was 


afraid that it would never prove useful to 
him, for, he had tried it once—sitting in a 
three long hours, on a very hot day, and 


‘had only y caught two fish, 


“ What’ of fish did you take?” in 
quired Washington. 

“T am not sure, but I believe one of them 
was a whale.” 

“ A whale, baron, in the North River?” 

“Yes, I assure you; a very fine whale, 
was it not ?”’ appealing to one of his aides. 

“ An eel, baron.” 

“T beg your excellency’s pardon, but that 
gentleman certainly told me it was a whale.” 

On the following day the whole army were 
drawn into line, and reviewed by Count de 
Rochambeau, with Washington and other off- 
cers, who sat upon their horses in the yard 
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in front of the house, facing the Albany post- 
road, where the marching and counter-march- 
ing were chiefly performed. The French were 
in full uniform—coats of white broadcloth 
trimmed with green, cocked-hats, and ele- 
gant side-arms, and looked ruddy and hand- 
some. 

The real object of the allied armies in the 
present campaign was the subject of much 
speculation and betting among the soldiers. 
It was apparently the capture of New York. 
There was great bustle and preparation. 
Distinguished men from every point of the 
compass visited Washington, and were enter- 
tained in his rustic quarters on the hill-side. 
The French ambassador spent several days 
with him. .Colonel Laurens, the son of the 
American ambassador to Holland, was also 
here; and nearly every general of any note 
in the army. 

On the 13th of July, Washington and his 
generals were invited to dine in the French 
camp. They were politely received under an 
elegant marquee, and feasted with excellent 
soup, roast-beef, and cherry-pie, served in 
French style. On the 19th, two British frig- 
ates that had passed up the river took advan- 
tage of wind and tide to return to New York. 
The battery at Dobb’s Ferry commenced a 
severe cannonade upon them, and they were 
compelled literally to run the gantlet. They 
returned the fire, but without doing any 
harm. The Savage had a box of powder on 
board which took fire, and twenty persons 
jumped into the river, and were all lost but 
one, who swam to the shore. 

Toward the last of August there was a 
general order for the army to move, and it 
became known in course of events that it was 
destined to Virginia, in pursuit of Lord Corn- 
wallis, A strong garrison was left at Dobb’s 
Ferry, which remained until the cessation of 
hostilities. 

It was in this same historic mansion, 
where so many interesting scenes had been 
enacted, that Washington and Sir Guy Carle- 
ton, and their respective suites, met to make 
arrangements for the evacuation of New York 
by the British. Washington came down from 
West Point in a barge. Sir Guy Carleton 
came up the river ina frigate. Four com- 
panies of American infantry acted as guards 
of honor, and escorted them from the ferry 
to the house. 

The State having sequestered the manor 
of Philipsburg, it was put into the market 
a8 soon as practicable after the close of the 
war. Peter Van Brugh Livingston purchased 
this house, with five hundred or more acres 
of land in vicinity, and it was henceforth 
known as the “ Livingston Mansion.” After 
him it fell to his son Van Brugh Livingston. 
It was repaired, raised one stury, and en- 
larged on the eastern side. A smooth vel- 
vety lawn was extended from the front to the 
tiver-bank. An invisible wire fence protected 
the grounds from the post-road which seemed 
to pass through them. It had an air of sim- 
Plicity and comfort, and impressed the passer- 
by as being the home of a gentleman of means 
and refinement. 

Some thirty years ago it came into the 
Possession of the present occupant. Since 
then the front has been added and other 





changes éffected. The ancient part has been 
ceiled, and doors and windows modernized. 
But, for all that, the old square parlor is the 
same, and alive with associations. We can 
almost see giant figures moving about in mil- 
itary trappings. We can quite see what their 
eyes saw, two of the veritable forest trees, in 
the yard not three rods away, which waved 
their greeting to the first European ship that 
furrowed the waters of the Hudson. One is 
a tulip and the other an elm—the latter of 
which appears in the sketch. They are sup- 
posed to be one hundred and fifty feet high. 
They were both struck by lightning at the 
same moment about two years ago, the marks 
of which they will probably bear to the end 
of their existence. 

The building is situated on the high 
ground about half a mile to the southward 
of the railroad-station at Dobb’s Ferry on the 
Hudson. It has a picturesque background 
of hill and forest, and commands an extensive 
view of the beautiful scenery on both sides 
of the river. In its general appearance, it 
does not strike the traveler as either ancient 
or modern, but when within its walls one 
quickly makes the discovery that the past 
and the present are united with hooks of 


steel. 
Marrua J. Lams, 
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NE of the hot and sultry days of July 
was at its hottest and sultriest when 
Aunt Faith Adams sat in the shadow of her 
front veranda with her sewing in her hands. 

Perhaps I should have said “‘ Mrs. Adams,” 
but, as she was known by no other name than 
Aunt Faith in the wide circle that acknowl- 
edged her goodness, and returned it with af- 
fection, I have so called her. Only aunt by 
courtesy was. Aunt Faith; she had neither 
brother nor sister, so no descendant of either 
could claim with her the tie of blood; but 
ties of love and charity are sometimes quite 
as strong. A gentle and a kindly nature had 
Aunt Faith, and a heart that opened to every 
worthy plea ; age had not dulled her feelings 
for youth, nor blunted the keen edge of her 
susceptibility. A warm friend and a gentle 
mentor, it was no wonder that the number of 
those was large who claimed with her heart. 
kin. 
Even in the hands of industrious Aunt 
Faith work made but slow progress on this 
sleepy afternoon. The very air was drowsy 
with the low hum of the grasshoppers and 
the heavy scent of flowers; the leaves were 
too idle to stir in the soft breeze that was 
too listless to move them against their will; 
the gurgle of the stream in the distant mill- 
wheel sounded as if heard in a dream; even 
the sleek, gray cat, instead of, as usual, bask- 
ing in the sun, had sought the shade of the 
climbing vine, and lay, with limbs extended, 
fast asleep. 

Perhaps Aunt Faith was asleep too, 
though most likely she would not have ad- 
mitted it. Her work was in her hands (this 
is the third time I have mentioned this fact, 
but, as Aunt Faith’s work has much to do 





with my story, it is as well to be quite sure 
of it), but the hands lay in her lap, and her 
eyes, if they saw any thing, at any rate looked 
on nothing beside or around her, and perhaps 
on nothing within the boundaries of this 
world. If she dreamed, her dreams must 
have been pleasant, for there was a smile on 
her face; if waking thoughts occupied her 
mind, whoever, according to custom, had of- 
fered a penny for them, would probably have 
had a satisfactory bargain; but there was no 
one by to make a bid for them, and, whether 
thoughts or dreams, Aunt Faith kept them to 
herself. 

The fall of the latch of the garden-gate 
made a sound, slight as it was, so discordant 
with the stillness that Aunt Faith was roused 
with a sudden start. There was nothing ter- 
rible to be seen, however, only a girl coming 
with a firm and somewhat rapid step (very 
rapid considering the weather) up the nar- 
row path; a girl who seated herself, almost 
without a greeting, on the step of the veran- 
da, and who took off the hat she wore with 
an impatient gesture, and tossed it on the 
ground. 

The removal of the hat displayed to view 
a mass of rich, dark-red hair, drawn back 
from a cheek as polished as marble and al- 
most as pale; hair without a wave or ripple, 
which seemed to absorb the sunshine and 
hold it as its own; hair so deep, so rich in 
its own coloring as to atone for all want of 
color elsewhere, and to satisfy the beholder 
that the eyes which might have been black, 
and were not, could not appropriately have 
been any thing else but their own fathomless 
gray. The low, square brow, straight nose, 
large, firm-cut lips and divided chin, fulfilled 
the promise of the hair; the figure was fully 
developed, perhaps too massive for grace, but 
the shoulders in their slope, and the hand 
and arm in their firm curves and waxen white- 
ness, might have served as a model for any 
sculptor in the world. 

Such in appearance was Rhoda Burton. 
No one had ever called her a beauty, probably 
no one thought her so; an artistic eye would 
have recognized her claims at a glance, but 
unfortunately artistic eyes are much rarer 
than the every-day taste which can appreci- 
ate pink-and-white loveliness, and therefore 
while ready admiration was accorded to sev- 
eral of her friends who were somewhat of the 
wax-doll type, Rhoda’s more uncommon 
charms were regarded as of a very inferior 
order indeed. 

Her mental qualifications received much 
readier acknowledgment. The power and 
force of character expressed in every line of 
face and figure, and which found an outlet 
in every movement of the free foot and firm 
hand, could not exist without making them- 
selves felt by those on whom they acted. 
Force of character, no matter whether rightly 
or wrongly exercised in reality, is not always 
agreeable, and those especially to whom it 
happens to be opposed are very likely to 
think it exerted in the wrong direction; so 
Rhoda Burton, in the limited society in which 
she lived, had as many foes as friends. Which 
she most deserved, the reader, if he pursues 
the story, may discover for himself; if he 
cannot, there is no need to tell him here, 
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She looked worried and heated as she 
took her place ut Aunt Faith's feet. Do not 
suppose I mean flushed, for no amount of ex- 
ertion ever brought the red tide info her face ; 
but her lips were parted, and her breath came 
through them quick and heavy; and there 
was a line on her forehead which, to those 
who knew her, was a certain sign of discom- 
posure. 

Aunt Faith laid her cool hand on the 
girl’s head. The withered hand, where the 
the old wedding-ring was worn almost to a 
hair, was always cool. 

“How tired you look, my dear! You 
should not have come all this way while the 
day was so warm.” 

“T have not come from home ; I have been 
with Mrs. Ffrench. She wanted some help 
with her knitting, and I went there before 
dinner; but I could not bear to stay with her 
any longer.” 

Aunt Faith did not ask why. Perhaps she 
knew. 

“Ts she better? She was complaining 
last week,” was all she said. 

“She has been at me again,” Rhoda broke 
out, without answering the question. “She 
has broken the promise she made me some 
time ago, and has been more urgent than ever. 
It is very hard to bear.” 

Aunt Faith smiled gently. 

“My dear, I think you look at the subject 
in rather a distempered light. It surely is not 
very hard to bear a handsome young man’s 
addresses ; and it is certainly complimentary 
to you that his mother should be so anxious 
for his suécess.” 

“T know, no one sympathizes with me,” 
said Rhoda, rather bitterly; “and that makes 
it all the harder. I know the ridiculous ideas, 
that have become accepted truths, about wom- 
en and marriage ; and I am the victim of them. 
Why must I marry, no matter whether I like 
it or not? Why should my own dear mother, 
the best and sweetest woman that ever lived, 
think it a disgrace that I am five-and-twenty 
and still unmarried? I know she does think 
so, though she would not say it for the world. 
And why should I feel like a culprit, and as if 
I were disappointing you all—Mrs. Ffrench, 
and my own mother, and even you, Aunt 
Faith—by consulting my own happiness, and 
remaining as I am?” 

“You know, my child, we can only want 
you to do what is most for your happiness— 
that is, your mother and I. I suppose Mrs: 
Ffrench naturally thinks most of her son. 
And, by-the-by, why do you leave his name 
out of your list?” 

“ Because I really think Herbert cares less 
about it than any of you. If he wanted me 
as much as you all seem to believe, it is my 
opinion he would do more of his own wooing, 
and not take it so completely as a matter of 
course and a finished affair. It is not a fin- 
ished affair, and I cannot have it so consid- 
ered. If I am ever to marry him, it must be 
at my own time, and not—” 

* Rhoda,” said Aunt Faith, suddenly, “ tell 
me the truth. Have you ever seen any one 
you like better than Herbert Ffrench ? ” 

Rhoda did not cast down her eyes; she 
looked her questioner straight in the face. 

“Tf T had, Aunt Faith, do you think there 
A 





would be any thing more to say? Where 
have I ever been to find my ideal? But he 
may exist; and if I ever encountered him, 
and encountered him too late—if it depend- 
ed on me, every thing between me and Her- 
bert Ffrench would be over from this mo- 
ment-—would have been over long ago. But 
he will not have it so.” 

“Do you mean to say you have proposed 
it?” 

“Yes; but he became angry at once, and 
said, among other things, that the arrange- 
ment—he did not say engagement—had last- 
ed too long to be disturbed now. Not much 
like a lover, was it? But it was enough for 
me to understand that he refused to release 
me; and as there must be two parties to 
break a bargain, as well as to make one, all I 
can do is to put off the evil day.” 

“My love, you exaggerate. Herbert is 
very fond of you—we all know that—and he 
is, in all respects, all we could desire for you. 
We should not dream of hurrying you, but no 
life is so happy as a married one, and you will 
see things differently yourself after a time.” 

“JT was wrong ever to begin it; I was 
wrong to allow myself to be drawn into an 
understanding I did not know the extent of ; 
and I am wrong now in allowing it to go on, 
as I do, for my mother’s sake and yours, when 
I know that my heart has no share in it. Aunt 
Faith,” she added all at once, after a pause, 
“ do you think the money has any thing to do 
with Herbert’s persistence and Mrs. Ffrench’s 
anxiety?” 

“ What do you mean, Rhoda? I suppose 
they appreciate money, and all it can do and 
give, as much as others; but they are the last 
people in the world to attach an undue value 
to it, or to have sordid or mercenary feelings 
in regard to it. They have enough of their 
own, to be quite independent of yours.” 

“Yes; but if, instead of being your niece 
by adoption, your god-daughter in fact, and 
your heiress in perspective, I were only Rho- 
da Burton, with nothing but the very slender 
portion my own mother can give me, should 
I be quite as acceptable to either of them?” 

“ My dear, we never can tell what would 
happen in impossible circumstances.” 

“ But they might not be impossible. Sup- 
pose some of your real relatives were to come 
to light at last, and oust me? You know you 
warned me what must be the consequences if 
they ever appeared.” 

“T told you that what I inherited I could 
not, in that case, dispose of ; and that is true. 
But it is most unlikely that, even should I 
have relatives living, I should discover them 
after a lapse of fifty years.” 

“T wish you would; I should know one 
thing, at least, for certain then. I would not 
say so to mamma, Aunt Faith, but I do not 
mind telling you. If I ever do see any one I 
prefer to Herbert, I shall not hesitate to tell 
you so, and him too.” 

“Him? Whom ?—Herbert, or the oth- 
er?” 

This made Rhoda laugh, and Aunt Faith, 
glad of the diversion, turned the conversa- 
tion. 

“Have you been in Arranville lately? 
When did you see Dr. Gaston? How do you 
like him on further acquaintance ?” 





“Oh, he improves. I begin to think he 
will replace Dr. Rye. I found out the other 
day—it was at Mrs. Ffrench’s he was talk- 
ing—that he was in India all through the mu- 
tiny; and I formed a high idea of his cour- 
age.” 

“ Why, did he tell you he was brave?” 

Rhoda smiled. 


“Do you think his saying so would go for. 


much? No, I gathered it far more from what 
he did not say than from what he did.” 

“Do you know why he came here ? ” 

“Not the least. A man of his abilities 
must be quite fit for a higher sphere—if one 
sphere of healing can be said to be higher 
than another; but itis not my affair. How 
ean you work this hotday? Patchwork? I 
never can have patience for it ; but what pretty 
pieces !” 

“Yes, child,” said the old lady, with a 
pleased smile. “ Look at them— you'll not 
see such silks now. I took them out yester- 
day from where they have lain, I suppose, 
twenty years without being touched. I am 
going to make a cushion for you.” 

“Thanks ; but it will be a great deal of 
trouble for you. Let me see them. How 
beautiful!” she exclaimed, with true woman’s 
admiration, as she took a roll of the pieces 
on her lap and turned them over. They were 
of all shapes, colors, and sizes, the collection 
of many years: bright and sombre, delicate 
and vivid, rose, azure, and green, bridal-white, 
and ashen-gray. Rhoda looked and admired, 
while Aunt Ruth praised the superiority of 
their texture and color over the degenerate 
silks of modern days. 

“Look at this; you have not seen the 
best of all.” She took from the basket a 
square of silk, folded in a paper alone. “I 
can find none to put it with; I must use it 
by itself, for there is none that it does not 
make look poor,” she said, as she spread it 
out to Rhoda’s gaze. “This, Rhoda, was 
part of my grandmother’s wedding-dress.” 

“Tt must be very old,” said Rhoda, taking 
it reverently. 

“T should think it was, child. I am sev- 
enty-two, and yet see the color has scarcely 
changed in more than a hundred years.” 

It was a white silk, of a thickness and 
softness unknown in these days. On the 
pure ground was an embroidery of silver 
lilies, buds, blossoms, and leaves, raised from 
the surface, and united together by a slender 
ribbon of the palest blue. 

“They don’t make such stuff now,” said 
Aunt Faith, folding it up with a sigh. “It 
was made for her, and there was none like it. 
I remember very well the day she gave it to 
my poor sister and me. We were merry girls 
then, and we laughed at her gift, though we 
promised to keep it carefully. Poor Frank 
took hers with her other treasures, when she 
married her handsome, thriftless husband, and 
went away. Here is mine.” 

She put away the silk. Rhoda was silent. 

“You have heard her story, child: how 
her husband took her to England, and from 
England to India, and I never saw her again. 
If he were kind to her, he was much belied. 
She lived just long enough to marry her one 
child, at sixteen, to an officer in some regi- 
ment, and then died. I used sometimes to 
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hear from my niece—she had one daughter, 
too, but whether she was married, I do not 
know. I have lost sight of them for many a 
long year.” 

“You will find them some day. 
was your niece’s name ?” 

“Let me see—I think it was Dawson.” 


II. 


Waatever might be Dr. Gaston’s busi- 
ness in Arranville, people soon discovered, 
or thought they discovered, where his pleas- 
ure lay. He gained ground rapidly in the 
good opinion of those with whom he was 
connected professionally, being, as Rhoda 
had said, a man of far higher attainments 
than had ever practised in Arranville before. 
But, in society, he did ot make so much 
way. Young ladies soon came to the knowl- 
edge that it was no use to try to flirt with Dr. 
Gaston, even had they been content with a 
flirter who was nearer forty than thirty, and 
who actually did not try to conceal that he 
had some gray hairs ; older ladies said : “ Dr. 
Gaston had some strange notions — he was 
too deep for them,” which was no doubt true; 
he was not convivial, he was no sportsman, 
and, though a great reader, his reading was 
high above the range of those with whom he 
generally conversed ; so that it was almost to 
be wondered at that he was as well liked as 
he was. But Dr. Gaston fell to the level of 
ordinary mortals, and gained the sympathy in 
proportion as he forfeited the awe of his ac- 
quaintance, when it became known that he 
had shared the fate of the rest of his sex, and 
had surrendered at (or without) discretion, to 
a pretty face—and nothing more. 

Minnie Lydiatt was not yet on the list of 
Rhoda Burton’s friends, or the latter might 
not have formed so high an idea es she had 
done of Dr. Gaston’s powers of mind and in- 
tellect; the young lady being one of those to 
whom I have referred as of the wax-doll type. 
Seventeen summers, a face as lovely in its way 
asa face could be, a sweet voice, and a charm- 
ing smile, a gentle temper and a tender heart, 
made up, indeed, a very winning composition ; 
and, though mind there was none, and soul 
there was none, and, though it was not prob- 
able that strong principle, fortitude, endur- 
ance of sorrow or misfortune, or self-sacrifice, 
would be found there either—what matter ? 
A great many people get through the world 
without these latter qualifications; a great 
many people lavish their whole heart on those 
who possess none of them; why should Dr. 
Gaston be more exacting than others, or look 
for more than the sweet prize he had drawn 
in the lottery ? 

Mrs, Lydiatt, grandmother, not mother, 
to Minnie, was a new comer to Arranville, 
and lived in a very retired way near the iron- 
spring, which was at once the pride and the 
profit of the little town, and the cause of 
her coming, and her residence in the place. 
She had preceded Dr. Gaston in her arrival, 
and though, on his following her, purchasing 
& practice and settling in Arranville, they 
made no secret of their former acquaintance, 
they were not communicative as to their pre- 
vious intercourse, or what the nature of their 
connection had been. In proportion to their 
teticence was, of course, the curiosity; and, 


What 





in dearth of certain information, it was gen- 
erally received that Dr. Gaston had been an 
intimate friend of Minnie’s father, had been 
chosen guardian to his child, and that the feel- 
ing had deepened between him and his ward, 
until his old relationship was to be succeeded 
by a nearer and warmer tie. It was but a 
guess ; but it came nearer the truth than such 
guesses usually do. 

It was some time before this gossip reached 
Rhoda Burton ; when it did so, she experienced 
a feeling of disappointment, very unaccount- 
able considering she had so distinctly said 
that Dr. Gaston's affairs were nothing to her. 
All Arranville knew—so, of course, Dr. Gas- 
ton knew—of her engagement to Herbert 
Ffrench, and, as it may be supposed, Rhoda 
did not talk to every one as she did to Aunt 
Faith, every one believed her to be content 
and happy in that engagement; her inter- 
course with Dr. Gaston, therefore, had been 
perfectly free and unconstrained, and she 
could not imagine why, when she had learned 
his preference for Miss Lydiatt, a constraint 
fell upon her, and the charm of his society 
was gone. She felt that her manner altered 
toward him, she felt that he perceived it, she 
knew that he watched her, and was angry 
with him for so doing. The pleasure of asso- 
ciation with him was all lost; and she grad- 
ually withdrew herself from the society he 
frequented till they rarely met. 

In a small place and a limited circle, how- 
ever, complete severance of those who have 
once been acquainted is difficult, without act- 
ual quarrel, and Fate had decreed that Rhoda 
should see more of Dr. Gaston. Having walked 
into Arranville one day about a month after 
her conversation with Aunt Faith, she was 
overtaken on her return by a sudden thunder- 
shower; no slight sprinkle, but a drenching 
harvest-rain. There was no more efficient 
shelter at hand than a tree, which soon ceased 
to be any shelter at all, and Rhoda was wet 
through in a few minutes. She was not far 
from Mrs. Ffrench’s, but she felt an invincible 
dislike to presenting herself in her saturated 
condition to her betrothed and his mother; 
the same feeling, however, did not apply to 
Aunt Faith, and, as her own home was still 
some distance off, to Aunt Faith’s she resolved 


to go, to be refreshed and dried. When she | 


arrived there, the clouds were rolling off, the 
birds were singing, and the sun was again 
glistening on the rain-splashed leaves; the 
sudden squall was over, but it had overtaken 
others besides Rhoda, who had found better 
shelter than Rhoda’s tree. In the parlor sat 
Dr. Gaston, conversing with Aunt Faith, who 
was working at the window, and the work she 
held in her hand was the silk with the silver 
lilies. 

Dr. Gaston evinced more consternation at 
Rhoda’s state than seemed necessary in an 
ordinary acquaintance. 

“Why, Dr. Gaston,” she said, merrily, for- 
getting her late coldness in the pleasure of 
meeting him again so unexpectedly, “I am 
not made of sugar. I have often been wet 
before.” 

“So much the worse,” he answered, much 
more gravely than she had spoken. “I speak 
as one having authority, you know, and I tell 
you that such exposure as the present might 





be very hurtful to you. Let me beg of vou 
to repair the effects of this, and to do it at 
once.” 

“Go up to my room at once, child,” said 
Aunt Faith, roused to uneasiness by Dr. Gas- 
ton’s tone. “Letty will do all you want. 
Go at once, and come back as soon as you 
can. If the rain has done you no harm, I am 
obliged to it for procuring me the pleasure of 
a visit which ” (and she looked at Dr. Gaston) 
“has been too long delayed.” 

Rhoda had half hoped, and wholly feared, 
that Dr. Gaston would not await her return ; 
but when, after considerable haste on her 
part, she descended again, she found him 
still there. He had, indeed, very little idea 
of leaving. He had tacitly acquiesced in 
Rhoda’s avoidance, but he saw no reason for 
it. He was quite conscious of the charm ber 
presence possessed for him; he called by its 
true name the feeling to which that charm 
would soon have given rise; he was sensible 
that the world contained no other woman for 
him but Rhoda Burton, but he was also sensi- 
ble of his own strength. Rhoda Burton be- 
longed to another, and he would trust him- 
self. He knew that the pleasant draught he 
quaffed in her society was poisonous, but 
what matter while it was only poisonous for 
him? So he resolved to drink it this day at 
least. He watched for her coming, and felt 
a pang of half-guilty delight when the stately 
figure entered the room. He thought, as he 
had often thought before, what a grand creat- 
ure she was, and wondered if—no, he was 
past that now, he believed—the soul was wor- 
thy of so fair a temple. 5 

She looked very fair to-day, certainly. 
She did not sit down, but stood at the open 
window, framed by the surrounding creepers, 
and outlined against the blue sky. Her wet 
garments had been replaced by a gown of 
Aunt Faith’s of deep-purple silk, whose de- 
ficiencies of fit were concealed by the ample’ 
folds of a soft white shawl. The slanting 
rays of the afternoon sun came through the 
leaves, and shone on the burnished hair and 
the white of the polished throat, where a late 
rose made a spot of vivid color. Rhoda was 
quite unconscious of the effect of her appear- 
ance; but many a painter would have de- 
lighted in the study that she made. Dr. Gas- 
ton had not an artistic, but had perhaps a no 
less appreciative eye. He thought so at least. 

“Why is the world always so lovely after 
a storm ?” ske said, looking out on the peace 
that had succeeded the squall, “Is it only 
by contrast with past trouble that it appears 
80, or is it really revivified and made new ?” 

“Cannot you tell? In return for your 
question, let me ask you another: Why is 
reconciliation after a quarrel always so 
sweet ?” 

He meant nothing; but her heart swelled 
with the sudden knowledge that her present 
intercourse with him was all the pleasanter 
for its temporary suspension, and she was 
painfully confused. 

“Or, why,” he continued, remarking and 
relieving the discompostire, though little 
guessing its cause, “is happiness greater 
after suspense, health more precious after 
pain? In every case, is it not from both 
the reasons you name? Nature is purified 
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by her convulsions as our souls and bodies 
are by theirs, and in both alike the bright- 
ness of the present is enhanced by contrast 
with the darkness of the past.” 

“Tt is very lovely to-day, at all events,” 
she said. 

“T think that most of the beauty we see 
our own eyes and minds contribute,”’ Dr. Gas- 
ton remarked. “ The unhappy and the unfor- 
tunate seldom appreciate Nature’s loveliness ; 
and a jealous heart can see few charms in a 
rival’s face.” 

She did not speak. Was she thinking that 
she had before now disputed Minnie Lydiatt’s 
claims to beauty? She turned her eyes away, 
and, as soon as their gaze was removed from 
him, Dr. Gaston indulged his own. 

“According to my own theory,” he con- 
tinued, “I should not have much eye for out- 
ward beauty.” He paused a moment, then 
went on: “I am at odds with the world, 
Miss Burton. It has never used me too well, 
and is not likely to begin now.” 

She looked up. 

“Does it ever use any one too well ?” 

He might have instanced herself as an 
example of tolerable treatment on the world’s 
part, in the possession of beauty, wealth, and 
love, and have been surprised to find how 
little she agreed with him; but such things 
are never said in polite society—how much 
trouble might sometimes be saved if they 
were ! 

“T cannot answer for others; I can only 
judge of my own affairs. In the first place, 
I have always been a poor man, and poverty 
entirely loses its romance on close acquaint- 
ance; I have been in several respects a dis- 
appointed man, perhaps deservedly, but that 
does not make it less hard to bear; and I 
have been to some extent an unappreciated 
man. Do not smile at my vanity, and say 
that those who complain of want of apprecia- 
tion are only discontented with their just 
deserts. It is often true; but if I could tell 
you—” 

“Do you call your name nothing? Are 
you not satisfied with the wide reputation you 
have gained ?” 

“In so far as I have acquired the power 
to be useful, and can exert that power, I am 
happy,” he returned. “ But Ido not expect 
that life has in store for me any very choice 
boon.” 

Perhaps Rhoda thought that his last words 

were not very complimentary to Minnie Lydi- 
att, his chosen bride; perhaps she did not 
hear them, for Aunt Faith, thinking that ske 
bad been left out of the conversation quite 
“long enough, now struck in with an invita- 
tion to both her guests to stay to tea. Rhoda 
accepted it, but Dr. Gaston, pleading an en- 
gagement, begged to be excused, and soon af- 
ter departed. 

“ Rhoda,” said Aunt Faith, in the course 
of the evening, “I have found out the rela- 
tion between Dr. Gaston and the Lydiatts— 
that pretty girl, you know, whom we have re- 
marked at church with the old lady.” 

“Indeed! What is it?” asked Rhoda, 
with sudden interest. 

“Her parents were both killed in the In- 
dian mutiny ; her father was in some govern- 
ment employment, and her mother an officer’s 





daughter. Dr. Gaston was a friend of both, 
saved the child’s life at the risk of bis own, 
and brought her home. It made me shudder 
to hear him talk ; to think of any one going 
through such horrors ; yet how you honor the 
man who can brave and overcome them! The 
little girl was four years old then. He took 
her to England first, but her mother had no 
relatives living, and those of her father whom 
he found did not want the child, so he brought 
her out here to her father’s motber, and has 
never lost sight of her since. He is evident- 
ly very fond of her, and it is not difficult to 
see how it will end. She will make him a 
sweet little wife.” 

““ Very sweet, indeed,” said Rhoda. 

As Dr. Gaston walked home he revolved a 
difficult subject in his mind. “I am sure of 
it, now,” he thought; “whatever doubts I 
had are set at rest. But what to do? They 
ought to know it—they must know it; but I 
have neither the right to meddle in their af- 
fairs nor to retain the knowledge in my own 
possession. And must I be the one to rob 
her — her, who deserves all the world can 
give, and on whom Fortune’s favors sit so 
well? No matter, right is right, and must be 
done. But how can I let them know, and not 
betray my own knowledge? Let me think it 
out.” 

Rhoda also had her-own source of con- 
templation. She had promised Aunt Faith 
that, if she saw any one she preferred to her 
betrothed, she would not hesitate to tell her ; 
but she did not keep her word. She never 
said that the chain which bound her to Her- 
bert Ffrench had become of tenfold weight, 
and galled almost beyond endurance; she 
never uttered her resolution that the tie 
which united them should never be more 
closely drawn ; she never mentioned Dr. Gas- 
ton’s name; nevertheless Rhoda knew that 
she had found her ideal. 


[CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK.] 
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N the month of February, 1869, I was 
called by urgent business from my resi- 
dence near the foot cf Lake Winnipeg, British 
North America, to Fort Abercrombie, in Da- 
kota Territory, a distance of some two hun- 
dred and fifty miles. 

This call involved no ordinary journey. 
It meant a weary, exhaustive travel of ten or 
twelve days across an unbroken prairie, with, 
out shelter of any kind, without the probabil- 
ity of encountering a single human being 
throughout the entire route, and the almost 
certainty of being overtaken by some of the 
terrible storms prevalent at that season. But 
the call was imperative, and I set about pre- 
paring for the journey. 

The preparations were of a primitive sort, 
there being but two methods of travel admis- 
sible at that season—the one by dog-sledges, 
the other with horses attached to light cari- 
oles. The outfit embraced a combination of 
the two by the selection of a commodious 
dog-sledge, with trams in which to place a 
horse for myself, and a light cariole for my 
companion, for attendant I must have over 





that desolate route. Choosing a stalwart balf- 
breed, accustomed to the rough life of the 
prairies, and inured to all manner of hardship 
from infancy, we started one bitterly cold day 
toward the end of the month. 

In the forward conveyance was placed 
provisions for ourselves and provender for 
the animals, while my own sledge was com- 
fortably furnished with the huge bundle of 
robes and blankets requisite for our comfort 
and even safety in camp. Into this shoe- 
like sledge I fondly boped to creep and glide 
smoothly to my journey’s end. But the. in- 
tensity of the cold soon disenchanted me of 
that illusion; for we had proceeded but a few 
miles when I was forced to take to my feet 
and run after the sledge to avoid being frozen. 
Even then the severity of the cold was such 
that, when jumping on the sledge for a mo- 
mentary respite, on reaching the ground again 
my blood would seem frozen, the muscles re- 
fuse to act, and it would require a sharp tret 
of a mile or more before I could recover usual 
warmth. 

To any one who has not experienced the 
atmosphere of that hyperborean region the 
intensity of its coldness can scarcely be de- 
scribed. The sun, being so far southward, 
creates but little heat, and the major part of 
the time is hidden behind sombre and leaden 
clouds. Before you, in every direction, the 
eye meets but an unbroken waste of snow, 
presenting the appearance of an immense 
sheet slightly raised at both ends; for the 
level prairie has’ the peculiarity of seemingly 
being elevated in whatever point of the com- 
pass you may turn, leaving the observer in 
the depression. Far away, perhaps, as the 
eye can reach, a faint line of scattered tree- 
tops may barely be distinguished, appearing 
no higher than fern-bushes, marking the 
course of some prairie-stream crossing your 
path, or running parallel with it—not a thing 
of life or motion within the range of vision 
between the earth and sky, save the convey- 
ance near you. 

The atmosphere is filled with crystal, scin- 
tillating, minute, almost imperceptible parti- 
cles of snow, drifting on wings of air, impalpa- 
ble and fleeting. The vastness and magnitude 
of the scene are overpowering. The immensity 
of the dead level is overwhelming. You are 
an atom in the gigantic panorama of frozen 
Nature about you. Off to the north rolls a lit- 
tle eddy of loose snow, a mere puff, not larger 
than your hand. Another follows; miniature 
coils circle about over the smooth surface, 
and sink back imperceptibly to the level again. 
Drifts of larger proportions roll over the ex- 
panse, until the atmosphere becomes thick 
with the frozen particles. The outlines of 
the trees are lost, and the range of vision is 
limited to a few feet. The wind howls like a 
raging beast, congealing your very heart's 
blood. It is the sirocco of the North! Woe 
to the luckless wanderer then! The morning 
sun will find a calm and peaceful face turned 
up to the sky, with its life frozen out, and 
its form hard and unimpressible, as if carved 
from granite. 

Our rate of travel was about twenty-five 
miles a day. The route pursued was that 
commonly taken by the voyageurs in their 
trips to St. Paul, and in many of our proposed 
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camping-places the fuel had been exhausted 
to supply the numberless trains which had 
come and gone in the years before. This 
necessitated, at times, continued travel for an 
entire day without stopping. 

At night, we descended the banks of the 
river, pitching our camp upon the second ter- 
race, in some spot equally convenient to wood 
and water. Then, making an excavation in 
the snow, logs would be heaped up, until our 
fire was sufficiently large to afford a genial 
warmth throughout the night. Our sledges 
turned across the head, and blankets spread 
upon the snow, formed a bed into which, with 
caps and overcoats on, we were at all times 
ready to creep. 

Thus we journeyed on, until the closing 
of the seventh day brought us to the crossing 
of Elm River, a small stream in Dakota Ter- 
ritory. 

The day had been warmer than any expe- 
rienced since starting. In the afternoon the 
snow had melted sufficiently to wet our moc- 
casins thoroughly, and by its softness to im- 
pede our travel; so that the distance made 
had not been so great as on other days, while 
the fatigue and discomfort had been greater. 

During the day we had fallen in with a 
Mr. Wheeler, a gentleman from Montana, with 
whom I had been previously acquainted; a 


man of huge and burly physique, capable of . 


immense endurance. He was journeying in 
our direction, having come up on the mail- 
sled the day before, and gladly availed him- 
self of an invitation to encamp with us for 
the night. It being nearly dark on our arri- 
val at the river, we did not think it necessary 
to build a fire, both on account of the warmth 
of the evening, and the quality of the fuel, of 
which we were unable to find any except wet, 
green elm, hardly ignitable. So, having eaten 
acold supper, we set about out preparations 
for the night. 

Elm River, like all prairie-streams, is nar- 
row, and runs in a channel much below the 
surface of the plain, having, in consequence, 
high banks, which in most cases are precip- 
itous, but on this stream sloped back, with 
only moderate abruptness, to the level prai- 
rie. It was on the farther bank that we se- 
lected our place of rest for the night, without 
shelter, of course, but sufficiently below the 
level to be out of the sweep of the wind, as 
we thought. 

The half-breed and myself had for bed- 
ding four large buffalo-robes and four blank- 
ets; and our custom was to spread one 
robe and a blanket under us, and use the re- 
mainder as covering. The amount under 
was sufficient, owing to the snow preventing 
the cold reaching us from the earth, and 
rather increasing the amount of heat than 
otherwise. Mr. Wheeler had two robes and 
two blankets. We lay with our feet toward 
the stream, Mr. Wheeler placing himself im- 
mediately across the head of our bed—if so 
I may call it—wrapped in his own bedding. 

I am thus minute in the description of 
our positions and bedding, in order to more 
thoroughly impress the reader with the in- 
tensity of the storm which followed. 

It was about six o’clock in the evening 
when, after taking off our wet shoes, we re- 
tired, with overcoats and caps on, as ‘cus- 





tomary. The sky at that time exhibited no 
extraordinary appearance, and the tempera- 
ture, if any thing, indicated snow. Being 
fatigued with the labors of the day, I was 
soon asleep, and did not awaken until about 
half-past nine o’clock, when I was aroused 
by the tossings of Mr. Wheeler in his efforts 
to adjust his bedding more comfortably. I 
observed that it had grown colder, and that 
a sharp wind had sprung up, which seemed 
to come down the channel of the stream in- 
stead of across it, as we had anticipated in 
the selection of a camp. However, having 
the guide on the windward side, I thought 
but little of it, and was soon asleep. 

I awoke again, as near as I can judge, in 
about an hour and a half; this time from a 
general sensation of cold which enveloped 
me. I found both my companions awake, on 
speaking to them, and that, Mr. Wheeler had 
been unable to sleep at all, owing to the cold, 
as he lay with his head to the wind, and 
could not prevent it from entering under the 
covering. 

It was blowing a perfect gale, and the air 
was so filled with whirling particles of snow 
that we could not distinguish our animals at 
the distance of a few yards. From that time 
forward it was impossible to sleep. We did 
every thing we could devise to ward off the 
cold, and the half-breed seemed especially 
anxious I should not suffer; covered me with 
care, and shielded me as much as. possible 
with his own person. But the chill seemed 
to have taken complete possession of me. I 
could not restrain my desire to shake and 
shiver, although knowing that it augmented 
the difficulty. For a time we conversed on 
the severity of the storm, and our error in 
not having built a fire, but gradually relapsed 
into silence ; each one, evidently, engaged in 
endeavoring to protect himself, or moodily 
brooding over his own sufferings. 

Real physical suffering it had now be- 
come. The skin on my arms and limbs felt 
quite cold to the touch, and my bones grew 
heavy and chill as bars of iron. Yet, I had 
no fear, or thought even, of freezing to death. 
On that point I simply expected to shiver 
until morning would give us light sufficient 
to build a fire. The mind, however, was un- 
naturally acute. Thought on every subject 
was very vivid and distinct. I remember to 
have received a better insight of several sub- 
jects which occurred to me than at any previ- 
ous time, and was able to think more rapidly. 
This was, I suppose, owing to the increased 
and enforced vitality necessary to sustain 
life, and to the stimulated condition of the 
brain under the suffering arising from the 
cold. Every thing was clear and distinct. I 
thought over the business I was upon, and 
studied the minutest details of it, all with re- 
markable rapidity. Occasionally my com- 
panion spoke to me or touched me gently 
with his arm, but neither served to break up 
the general current of thought. 

All through this outer surface of thought, 
however, there ran an undertow of suffering. 
I was conscious of growing colder; my limbs, 
especially, felt more chill and héavy. I be- 
gan also to experience a peculiar sensation, 
as if the flesh, for the depth of a quarter or 
half an inch, was frozen solid, and the con- 





gealment gradually extending to the bone. 
The bone itself at times felt like a red-hot 
bar. I noticed, further, an increased labor 
in the beating of the heart, and could distin- 
guish the pulsations quite easily. At every 
throb I could feel the blood seemingly strike 
the end of the veins and arteries in the ex- 
tremities. This after a time produced a 
slight dizziness in the head and a laborious 
respiration. 

As time went on, the sensation of surface- 
freezing extended to the trunk of the body, 
and my thoughts grew less connected, chang- 
ing frequently from subject to subject, and 
narrowing down to my own sufferings. I 
noticed, furthermore, that the half-breed 
spoke more frequently than before, and shook 
me occasionally. Still I had no thought of 
danger, and even laughed at Mr. Wheeler ex- 
claiming, “ Men, men, I believe I am freezing 
to death!” 

However, during this whole period of two 
hours or more I could not prevent a contin- 
ual shivering and shaking. I endeavored 
several times to control my nerves and re- 
main quietly in one position, but without 
avail. At the end of that time I noticed I 
was becoming quieter; but, while physically 
so, my mind was suffering more. My whole 
idea was to get warm. My body was cold all 
over—frozen in, I felt, to an equal depth in 
every place. I clung closer to my companion 
in the vain hope of producing more warmth. 
Oh, if I could only get warm again ! 

I felt I could willingly barter every earthly 
possession to be warm. I thought bitterly 
of our culpable carelessness in not building a 
fire the evening previous, and of the joy it 
would be to sit before such blazing fires as 
we had on nights now gone. If I could only 
get warm again! Was there not some way 
in which we could get toa fire? Could not 
the half-breed build one? If he would only 
try, I would give him anything; nothing was 
too dear if I could only feel warm. 

There was a particular room in my broth- 
er’s house, with a large open fiteplace in it. 
If it were only evening, and we were gathered 
about’a bright, cheerful fire, how nice and 
warm I could get! One sometimes goes into 
an hotel sitting-room in winter, and they have 
a huge box-stove, made to take in cord-wood 
whole. What a genial warmth and heat there 
is! What a glow there is over the entire 
room! Oh, if I could only get warm like 
that ! 

I would be aroused at times out of 
thoughts like these by my companion, who 
now took to pushing me, and constantly 
warning me against falling asleep. Mr. 
Wheeler, also, was continually talking of his 
freezing, and assured us both that his ears 
were already frozen. 

For the first time I really became con- 
scious of the danger we were in. Strange to 
say, it had no effect upon me. I felt no alarm 
at the possibility of being overtaken by death, 
I was so cold—if I could only get warm 
again! This was the burden of my thought. 
Yet I was fully conscious of the danger. I 
knew, if death overtook me, in exactly what 
shape it would come. And I knew, further- 
more, that I had already passed through the 
first stage, and was nearly through the sec- 
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ond. Still, with this well-defined knowledge 
of what was before me, I was totally indiffer- 
ent to the pangs of death. I only wanted to 
be warm ; I felt that in some way I must get 
warm. I thought over the prospect of a 
speedy death indifferently. There was no 
trouble about the future at all—I did not 
think of it. The physical suffering and stu- 
por were too great to admit of it. 

Twice before in my life I had been in mo- 
mentary expectation of death; and one ex- 
perience of the horrors of dissolution was the 
same as this. That was a case of dangue fe- 
ver. While perfectly conscious in the last 
moments—told they were my last, and asked 
if I was prepared to undergo them—I felt the 
same sensation as here: if I were only com- 
fortable, I would willingly go. I knew a 
gentleman once who told me that, when ina 
similar situation—on the point of death—his 
only feeling was one of hunger; no thought 
or fear for the future at all, if only his appe- 
tite could be satisfied. But how different 
that other experience, when called upon to 
face death in full bodily vigor! The terrors 
of death which encompassed me are inde- 
scribable. 

Continuing in the consciousness of dan- 
ger, and yet thinking only of my suffering 
and desire to become warm, after the lapse 
of an hour, probably, I began to get warm— 
that is, the sensation was one of warmth and 
comfort, but was, in reality, a species of 
numbness. I felt my flesh in several places, 
and it produced a prickly, numb feeling, sim- 
ilar to that experienced when a limb is asleep. 
I was comfortable and happy, because I was 
warm, and grew indignant with my compan- 
ion for his unwearied thumps on my body, 
and the continual answers he required to his 
questions ; I wanted to be let alone. Fully 
conscious that, if I went to sleep I would 
never awaken again, I was perfectly willing 
to go asleep. Even then I remember think- 
ing of poor travelers, lost in the snow, being 
brought in by St.-Bernard dogs. 

But I was warm, and laughed silently at 
Mr. Wheeler’s complaints of freezing. I 
paid no further attention to the shakifigs of 
my companion or his questions, but gathered 
myself up, and lay thinking how comfortable 
Iwas. Pretty soon I began to doze, then to 
awaken suddenly, when I received a more 
severe blow than usual. Then I awoke to see 
the half-breed sitting up and bending eagerly 
over my face, and hear a few muttered words 
to Wheeler—and then a sense of comfort and 
oblivion. 

Now I was dead. Sensibility had left me. 
It was evident I would suffer no more. In 
thirty or forty minutes, an hour at farthest, 
my body would die. Then what? 

That I should awaken with a bright fire 
before me, and be wrapped in robes and 
blankets, seemed the most natural thing in 
the world tome. For the matter of that, it 
appeared to me that when I had fallen asleep 
I had anticipated just such a consummation 
of things, and it was fully half an hour before 
I began in the least to comprehend that any 
thing out of the ordinary channel had oc- 
curred. True, I knew in a vague and indis- 
tinot way that the half-breed was talking of 
Mr. Wheeler being lost, but the matter seemed 











to be no affair of mine, and created no sur- 
prise. I looked at him chafing my arms and 
legs, and simply felt that it was quite right 
and natural that it should be so. 

Gradually, however, I regained conscious- 
ness sufficiently to understand that, finding 
me fast freezing, and impossible to arouse, 
he had gone, at the imminent risk of his own 
life, some three hundred yards farther down 
the stream, and, finding a dry and partially 
rotten log, had built a fire; had then returned 
to find me totally unconscious, and to carry 
me, robes and all, to the fire. 

The few words he had addressed to Mr. 
Wheeler before leaving me showed that he, 
too, was fast lapsing into the same state, and, 
when I was carried in safety to the fire, had 
returned to find Mr. Wheeler gone—having, 
evidently, awakened from his stupor suffi- 
ciently to realize that he was alone, and to 
wander off, half frenzied, in search of us. 

These facts being at last impressed upon 
my mind by the excited and voluble half- 
breed, I urged him to renew the search for 
our lost companion; but he positively re- 
fused. He explained that, in doing what he 
had already done, he had jeopardized his own 
life, and had frozen both hands and feet con- 
siderably ; taat, while paid to care for me, he 
had nothing to do with Mr. Wheeler. He 
urged that, if he left the bank of the stream, 
he was likely to be lost, the snow at once 
obliterating all trace of his tracks. I ordered 
him to go, begged him to go, but without 
avail. An offer of five golden sovereigns 
met with a like refusal. At length, I told 
him, if he would find Mr. Wheeler, dead or 
alive, I would give him a good horse. For 
this consideration he went. In twenty min- 
utes he returned, leading the unfortunate 
man, badly frozen, whom he found running 
wildly about in a circle on the prairie. 

He was kept from the fire with some diffi- 
culty, until his hands, feet, and face, were 
thawed out with water, but did not recover 
his mind until six hours after. From fre- 
quent personal observation, I am led to be- 
lieve that every one who freezes to death 
upon the prairies, or elsewhere, becomes in- 
variably insane before death.* 

Having been thoroughly warmed and re- 
cruited by a steaming-hot breakfast, we fol- 
lowed the river to avoid losing-our way, 
and in the afternoon reached a Hudson Bay 
Company’s post at Georgetown. Here we 
were informed that the temperature had 
fallen, during the previous night, to forty- 
nine degrees below zero! We remained in 
that hospitable shelter for two days, during 
which the terrific storm raged with unabated 
fury. Some dozen. Indians and half-breeds 
perished upon the route over which we had 
just passed. 

After this lapse of time, I recall my 
thoughts and feelings with much more dis- 
tinctness and accuracy than I could for some 





* I have had five cases of freezing to death 
brought under my personal observation. In every 
instance the subject gave indubitable indications 
of insanity before death, and in every case exhib- 
ited it in the same way—by casting off his clothing 
and wandering away from it. One subject was en- 
tirely nude, and distant fully a mile from the last 
article of clothing he had discarded.—H. M. R. 





time immediately subsequent to the events 
related. No one who has passed through 
great danger realizes fully the extent of it at 
once. It requires time to impress the mem. 
ory with all its circumstances. What my 
feelings were at this unexpected preservation 
from the dreadful fate which threatened me, 
it is impossible to express. 

H. M. Rosiyson, 
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“Do what you will; turn the question about as 
you choose—Christianity is the soul; paganism, 
matter. 

“You sow a republic—you reap an absvlute gov- 
ernment. There is nothing in that to contradict 
the probability of the improbable, and the logic of 
inconsequence.”’—PoNTMARTIN. 

INCE the death of M. Sainte-Beuve—by 
common consent tlie ablest, as he was 

the most eminent, of the modern French crit- 
ics—M, de Pontmartin, author of “ Causeries 
Littéraires,” and other volumes of essays, en- 
joys the highest reputation, perhaps, in that 
department of letters, if not for strict impar- 
tiality in his critical estimates, at least for 
vigor of thought and finished grace of style. 
The “ Causerie” is a species of writing pecul- 
iar to the French. There is nothing precise- 
ly resembling it either in England or America; 
and it is to be regretted that the taste of the 
reading public in the two countries does not 
offer encouragement to writers who would like 
to adopt it as a convenient vehicle for the im- 
pression of their views on authors and books. 
The “causerie,” or “familiar talk,” as the 
word may be translated, generally confines it- 
self to this department of the literary and 
critical essay—but it is an elastic species of 
writing, tied down by no positive rules, any 
more than witty conversation is tied down; 
and, in the volumes of Sainte-Beuve, Pont- 
martin, Janin, and others, touches lightly, 
gracefully, not seldom profoundly, upon any 
and every subject. Why is such literature 
not popular in America, or popular with only 
a small class of readers? We have abundant 
culture up to a certain point in this country, 
and an appreciation of good books more gen- 
erally disseminated, perhaps, than in other 
countries. Is the popular indifference due to 
the dislike of repose? In America this ap- 
pears to be the one thing of all others in which 
we are most deficient. Journalism and peri- 
odical literature have been carried, in the 
United States, to a high degree of excellence. 
The newspaper is a daily book in which the 
world may not only “read strange matters,” 
but keep up, from hour to hour, with the ad- 
vance of the age in every field of thought; 
and in the weekly and monthly periodicals 
we are beginning to have presented to us just, 
thoughtful, and often profound, criticisms upon 
books, and in every department of art and 
belles - lettres, But the indefinable repose of 
which we have spoken is still wanting. Nor 
is the origin of this national deficiency any 
great mystery. Movement, eternal, unresting 
movement, seems to be the fate of the Amer! 
can mind; and this feverish mental activity, 
finding a vent in Pacific railroads, new lines 
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of steamers and telegraphs, reconstruction of 
disorganized communities; on speculative 
and untried principles, questions touching the 
social and political status of classes, the rela- 
tions of the sexes, and the dogmas of sects, 
weary of the old, and enamored of the new— 
the luxury, the overwork, the wear and tear 
of the nervous systemm—these influences, es- 
sentially hostile to that repose of the faculties 
from which proceetl all valuable thought and 
real grace of style, will abundantly account 
for the failure of our writers to produce such 
finished literary criticism, at once forcible 
and entertaining, as we find in the French 
“Causeries.” Here and there, no doubt, may 
be found an American writer who has grown 
weary of the incessant rush and whirl, and 
would ask nothing better than to turn his at- 
tention to this delightful field of belles-letires, 
giving the world “of his best” at his leisure. 
But there is almost no reading public for such 
awriter. The American reader passes much 
of his time upon the railway, and demands 
“railway literature”—the pungent editorial, 
the amusing magazine article, and the “ sensa- 
tional” story—and for such readers the 
“ Causerie,” such as M. Sainte-Beuve made it, 
and M. de Pontmartin still makes it, would 
be too “slow.” Let us hope, however, that 
in time the taste for this better and more 
thoughtful literature will come—and we have 
faith to believe that the hour is not far dis- 
tant; meanwhile we propose to speak briefly 
of some of the writings of one who has ac- 
quired honorable distinction as a belles-lettres 
critic, for the qualities which we so much de- 
sire to see estimated at their just value by 
our writers and their readers. 

M. de Pontmartin, to whom we come after 
this brief reference to the peculiar character 
of the French “ Causerie,” is the author of 
nearly twenty volumes of literary essays; 
and a glance at their titles will indicate their 
popularity. His “Causeries Littéraires” 
were followed by “ Nouvelles Causeries Lit- 
téraires” and “ Derniéres Causeries Litté- 
raires,” and his “ Causeries du Samedi,” and 
“Semaines Littéraires,” by “ Nouvelles ” and 
“Dernidres Semaines,” the series continuing 
subsequently under the title “‘ Nouveaux Sa- 
medis,” which, in 1870, amounted to seven 
volumes—in all sixteen volumes, all of which 
went to new editions. He is also the author 
of numerous works of fiction—filling, in 1870, 
about ten volumes—which we suppose are 
popular, as they are advertised in new edi- 
tions. Of these works we have read only 
“Contes et Nouvelles” and “ Pourquoi je 
reste Ala Campagne,” which are interesting 
as stories, and afford many evidences of the 
writer’s penetrating observation and fond- 
ness for moral dissection in the treatment of 
his subjects. If we are at liberty to estimate 
the author’s works in this department from 
80 limited an acquaiatance with them, we 
Should characterize them as forcible and 
striking fictions of the second class. They 
would have failed to secure for him the high 
Position he occupies in letters—a position 
due to the grace, vigor, and finish of style 
displayed in his “Causeries.” Under his 
light and firm hand the “Causerie,” indeed, 
Seems to have assumed a new form, combin- 
ing the gravely philosophic tone of Sainte- 





Beuve with the gay and fantastic wit of Ja- 
nin. His papers, which are neither criticism, 
editorial, nor essay altogether, but a com- 
mingling of all three, pass from grave to gay, 
from light to serious, writing—from the most 
capricious wit to the most solid historical 
discussion—with admirable grace and ease. 
Following the spirit of the age and the ten- 
dency of modern society to brilliant general- 
ization, and the rapid summing up of what 
is salient and characteristic in all subjects, 
Pontmartin discusses seriously or touches 
lightly with his polished wit a multitude of 
subjects, historical, philosophical, religious, 
artistic; dissects the last popular drama, 
tears to pieces the last popular book, or 
pours forth a flood of invective upon his po- 
litical adversaries, and all with un ease and 
strength which leave no doubt of his powers 
in literary, historical, and political criticism. 

It is not a difficult matter to determine, 
after reading M. de Pontmartin’s writings, 
the nature of his political and literary tastes 
and opinions. He is, in politics, a legiti- 
mist of the legitimists, regarding the French 
Revolution as the greatest of blunders and 
the vilest of crimes, and he loses no oppor- 
tunity to express his views upon the subject 
of monarchy and democracy with a plainness 
which must be extremely distasteful to those 
who differ with him. He cannot be charged 
with concealing his opinions, or falling in 
with the popular current which, in France, 
is obliterating every vestige of the old régime, 
of which there exists an intense jealousy and 
something resembling personal hatred. Pont- 
martin defies the advocates of the new régime 
and the assailants of the old, with ali the ar- 
dor of a chevalier of the middle ages chal- 
lenging a foe to combat. Everywhere in his 
writings he denounces the anti-monarchic 
sentiment as identical with revolutionary, so- 
cialistic, and red-republican opinions; and if 
there was any thing more distasteful to him 
than the government of the mob, it was the 
usurpation, as he regarded it, of Louis Na- 
poleon, whom he looked upon as an upstart, 
guilty of filching the “ sceptre and the rule” 
from the legitimate monarch of France. His 
pet aversions—the Reign of Terror, and the 
Second Empire—constantly draw from the 
writer some expression of scorn or satire; 
and, whether the reader agrees with M. de 
Pontmartin or not, he must be forcibly im- 
pressed by his unshrinking fidelity to his con- 
victions. To swim against the liberal cur- 
rent in France has been, of late years, the 
most unpopular of all proceedings ; and op- 
position to the gover t of Napoleon III. 
was dangerous. The unpopularity and the 
danger, however, were far from deterring 
Pontmartin from expressing his sentiments ; 
and his attacks on the terrorists of ’93 and 
the venal politicians and writers of the Sec- 
ond Empire are bit in, as it were, with acid, 
and full of gall. 

Here and there in the pages dedicated to 
a discussion of the men and events of the old 
French Revolution, the writer warms into elo- 
quent enthusiasm for the cause of the de- 
feated class, and epigrammatic denunciation 
of the terrorists and the spirit of destruction. 
“If we pass,” he says, “ from intellectual to 
practical life, from the history of ideas to 








that of events, you see an epoch which makes 
blood flow in torrents, and surrenders the 
conduct of affairs to that ferocious logic of 
revolutions whose first link is Utopia, and its 
last a guillotine! . . . Give a mystic san- 
guinary tastes, sensual appetites, refinements 
of pride, caprices of despotism, and you 
make, at your will, Marat, Nero, Danton, or 
Heliogabalus.”” A subject of regret to the 
writer, which he everywhere refers to, is the 
unjust obloquy cast upon royalty and the no- 
bility in the eighteenth century in France. 
He declares that Louis XVI., his family, and 
the aristocratic classes, have been systemati- 
cally misrepresented and blackened to serve 
the purposes and minister to the jealousy and 
hatred of the republican party, and in his 
eloquent review of M. de Beauchesne’s 
“Louis XVII., sa Vie, son Agonie, sa Mort,” 
he protests against and laments this unjust 
hostility with true eloquence. 

“Many times,” he says, “in these latter 
days, when reading those culpable books 
where history, forgetting its mission, trans- 
forms itself into a romance to confer upon 
horrible wretches a false attraction, we have 
asked ourselves whether there would never 
appear an historian, a poet, some choice spirit 
in brain and heart, who, exploring in his 
turn these mournful souvenirs, would under- 
take to do for the victims what others have 
done for the executioners, and excite our 
emotions of pity for the martyrs of the Tem- 
ple, as others have attempted to move us in 
honor of the miserable rhetoricians of the 
Gironde, or the ferocious logicians of the 
Mountain.” And in his paper on the “ Mé- 
moires de la Baronne d’Oberkirch,” the writer 
dwells with pathetic feeling and a sort of lin- 
gering sweetness and regret on the old, bright 
days of the monarchy, during the reign of 
Louis XVI, when the amiable king and the 
gracious Marie Antoinette were the centre of 
a happy, kindly, brilliant court, where all 
was joy, good-feeling, and trust, in the future 
—that future which was to overwhelm the 
royal family and the brave men and beau- 
tiful women who surrounded them with 
such rapid destruction. He quotes from the 
work of the young baroness this paragraph : 
“Now my task is ended. I would not—I 
cannot say more. I have grief in my soul 
and death in my heart. All that I venerate 
has succumbed ; what I love is menaced ; no 
force remains in me but the power to suffer, 
and nothing in the world could make me re- 
cord my recollections of those frightful days. 
Adieu, therefore, to this sweet resource!” 
“Such,” says M. de Pontmartin, “is the 
last page of these ‘ Mémoires,’ begun in the 
midst of the elegancies and joys of the most 
brilliant court in the universe, and ter- 
minated, or rather, alas, interrupted when all 
this majesty and grace, this goodness and 
grandeur crumbles and falls into the blood- 
iest of abysses! With. the exception of 
these sad and melancholy lines serving for 
epilogue to this charming book, and resem- 
bling a mourning fringe on the skirt of a 
ball-dress, the ‘Mémoires of the Baroness 
d’Oberkirch’ do not contain a word in direct 
reference to the causes and preludes of the 
French Revolution. Scarcely does a reflec- 
tion, a remark, a rapid trait, mingling from 
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time to time with the narrative, inform the 
reader that, below this polished surface which 
reflects the rays of an expiring royalty, there 
is gathering a deep and frightful storm, the 
precursor of catastrophes and crimes... . 
And yet what reader, even though he were 
of the race 


* Myrmidonum, Dolopumve, aut duri miles Ulyxi,’ 


could forget, in surrendering himself to the 
gracious and delicate impressions of these 
memoirs, what became of these existences 
beginning so brilliantly, or lose sight of the 
terrible dénowment which approached so rap- 
idly, and was to swallow up, in a fold of its 
great shroud, the good and the bad, the inno- 
cent and the criminal, the serious and the 
frivolous, masters and servants, defenders 
and adversaries, the victims and the execu- 
tioners? What mind, however thoughtless, 
can turn away from this immense tragedy, 
this bloody sea, toward which—along paths 
still carpeted with grass and flowers—a whole 
generation, a whole age, a whole world pre- 
cipitates itself? I well know that we have 
only to take a step into the past to strike the 
foot against tombs, and that history is only 
one vast necropolis. But here the necropo- 
lis is peopled with young and beautiful fig- 
ures which do not seem made for it; the 
tombs open before their time, and devour 
their prey still trembling with the spirit of 
life; the heads are separated from the bod- 
ies; the bosoms allow waves of unquench- 
able blood to escape from their gaping 
wounds; here death mingles together all 
ages, confounds both sexes, levels all ranks, 
associates crime and innocence; aiid, in place 
of the hierarchies of the society it destroys, 
substitutes the pell-mell of its formidable 
and sinister equality. Judge of the effect of 
these ‘ Mémoires,’ read by the light of such 
recollections! You might call them a ‘ De- 
cameron’ of good society, removed only a 
single step from that plague of modern 
times which goes by the name of the Rev- 
olution,” 

Elsewhere in the volume from which we 
have made the above quotations, the “ Cau- 
series Littéraries,” M. de Pontmartin draws 
a full-length portrait of Louis XIV., of whom 
his monarchic opinions naturally make him 
the eulogist. 

“ Louis XIV.,” he writes, “is not so lofty 
in stature as Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, 
or even Bonaparte; but no one was ever 
more of a king than himself, or king for a 
longer time. See how those magnificent con- 
querors, who at long intervals make their 
appearance to dazzle the world, and some- 
times to desolate it, have the brilliance and 
brief existence of meteors! They stride 
across the world, but at the end of their 
rapid and triumphal march they fall and are 
extinguished without leaving any other traces 
of their passage than the drops of blood upon 
their road and the great names upon their 
tombs. You would say that the measure of 
the faculties and destinies of man is violated 
in their persons, and that the equilibrium is 
reéstablished by the abridgment of their 
lives and the destruction of their work. Louis 
XIV., for his part, is grand, slowly—with the 
solemn tranquillity of the principle which he 





represents and which he carries to its greatest 
height. King at the age of five, and dead at 
the age of seventy-seven, he reigns for nearly 
three-quarters of a century, and, if he has un- 
fortunate eclipses, he has no irreparable fail- 
ures. His defeats even, his weaknesses, his 
faults, are only the excess of the royalty of 
which he is the type—which finishes at last by 
adoring itself, perforce of that surrounding 
of universal adoration. . . . His ministers 
commit faults, his marshals lose battles; 
Colbert is succeeded by Peletier, Turenne 
and Condé by Villeroi and Lafeuillade; the 
wind of adversity passes over the head bowed 
down under the double weight of years and 
the crown, and sweeps away here his armies, 
there the princes and princesses, who are 
ornaments of his court and the hope of his 
old age. No matter! be becomes grave, but 
never shrinks. He does not say, like Augus- 
tus, in mournful or furious tones, ‘ Varus, 
give me back my legions!’ He nobly holds 
out his hand to the defeated general, uttering 
these touching words; ‘ At our age, Monsieur 
le Maréchal, we are no longer fortunate!’ ” 
The monarchic and anti-democratic opin- 
ions of M. de Pontmartin are displayed with 
sufficient distinctness in these extracts from 
his papers relating to the men und events of 
the eighteenth century, but are even plainer 
in his criticisms of contemporary authors, 
whom he measures, almost without exception, 
by their political opinions—praising them or 
condemning them as they happen to be friends 
or enemies of the old régime. The single 
prominent exception is the celebrated head 
of the realistic school, Honore de Balzac, 
whom M. de Pontmartin cordially dislikes and 
bitterly denounces, although Balzac was an 
ardent Catholic, like his critic, and an abso- 
lutist in political opinions. His attacks on 
Balzac are elaborate, exhaustive, and extend 
through nearly thirteen years of the “ Cause- 
ries.” He spares no pains to demonstrate the 
radically corrupting character of the “ Physi- 
ologie de Mariage,” and other volumes by 
this author, and we think it cannot be denied 
that he “ makes out his case.” The criticisms 
of Balzac are minute and profound, going to 
the root of the subject, and mercilessly dis- 
secting his moral treatment. A few paragraphs 
will indicate the character of these criticisms. 
“ Balzac,” he says, “is a man of genius. 
It is impossible to otherwise define that in- 
credible power of brain, where you see com- 
bined in different degrees, but on a. gigantic 
scale, the faculties of the inventor, the physi- 
ologist, the painter, the observer, the seer, and 
the visionary. You are stupefied when you 
reflect that this man, often cramped by cir- 
cumstances, harassed by the journals, strug- 
gling in the midst of a sort of perpetual hallu- 
cination, originated such a prodigious number 
of personages, of figures, of types, whose ex- 
traordinkry relief astonishes even those who 
refuse to believe in them. And Balzac ac- 
complished this colossal work in less than 
twenty years. ... What chloroform effects 
for every variety of physical suffering, Balzac 
effects for every shade of moral evil. Senza 
dolore, he removes a scruple, cauterizes a re- 
pugnance, amputates a modest instinct, as 
the surgeon amputates a leg, cauterizes a 
wound, or extracts the tooth of a suffering 





person brought under the influence of ether. 
He creates a peculiar atmosphere full of ex- 
otic aromas and enervating vapors, where you 
cannot breathe freely except by losing sight 
of the distance between good and evil, inno- 
cence and vice, reality and falsehood, the true 
face and the mask, the actual person and the 
phantom, good society and the galleys, the 
statesman and the swindler, the great lady 
and the courtesan. . . . Is the immorality of 
these works seriously denied? For myself, I 
call immoral every work written to trouble 
the pure, and please the corrupt; and, when 
you cannot even urge in extenuation the in- 
nocent grossness of the age when the book is 
written, or the impulsive thoughtlessness of 
the man who writes it, I say that the author 
of the work is doubly, triply unpardonable. 
The most favorable view of M. de Balzac is 
that the moral sense was wanting in him, or 
that the excess of production and work led to 
a sort of vertigo of the mind, which displaced 
and overturned in his eyes not only the idea 
of what is simple, reasonable, and true, in the 
domain of art, but, in addition to this, the re- 
lations of good and evil in the domain of con- 
science. That strange fascination which he 
exercised over others reacted on himself, and 
rendered him incapable of discerning where 
he ought to stop in matters connected with 
morality, as in matters connected with good 
taste. This may partially excuse this inten- 
tion, but it does not lessen the evil he accom- 
plished. The drunkard who commits a mur- 
der is assuredly less criminal than the cold- 
blooded assassin; but his victim is not the 
less dead.” 

This cordial aversjon for Balzac which M. 
de Pontmartin feels, in his capacity of literary 
critic, is even exceeded by his aversion for 
Victor Hugo, whose rabid democratic opinions 
evidently add a sting to the comments of the 
writer. Here is a specimen—taken from the 
“Nouveaux Samedis”—of M. de Pontmar- 
tin’s method of handling his political adver- 
saries and their works. The passage occurs 
in his review of Hugo’s “ L’Homme qui rit,” 
to which we think he does scant justice. But 
it is plainly a task beyond his strength to do 
entire justice to so bitter a political opponent, 
and from the book he soon passes to its 
author. 

“ Royalist of 1824,” he writes, “ peer of 
France under Louis Philippe, elected deputy 
in 1848, as a republican of the day before, 
under the auspices of the reactionary majority, 
M. Victor Hugo is to-day the leader of the 
democratic movement. He flatters and en- 
venoms not only the sentiment of democracy, 
but popular passions. Ido not reproach him 
with this; to reproach would be the same as 
to express surprise, and nothing is astonish- 
ing in poets. The important thing, in their 
eyes, is not to act consistently with their 
past views, but to prevent the future from 
advancing ahead of them. What frightens 
them is not the idea of denying their old 
faith, of insulting their recollections, of af- 
fronting morals, of troubling innocence, of 
outraging fallen majesty, or even of writing 
horrible prose after admirable verse ; it is the 
fear of being a single hour behind a genera- 
tion to which they do not belong, but which 
they affect to dazzle and rule. Septuagena 
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rians, they will never consent to remain the 
contemporaries of those whom they have 
known, young, brilliant, confiding, and poeti- 
cal. They create, at will, a second or a third 
youth, less amiable and more extravagant 
than the first; in excess, like all artificial 
things, and ready for any sort of wheedling 
to secure homage. Their pride puts rouge on 
their wrinkles; their disappointed ambition 
empties gall into their ink. They console 
themselves, as they grow old, by saying to 
themselves, every morning, that they are in 
advance of the young people, and by making 
the staff of their old age the sceptre of their 
royalty.” 

To employ a phrase very popular in M. de 
Pontmartin’s country, this is not “ very po- 
lite for” M. Victor Hugo. But the critique 
of the book is not more flattering. After de- 
elaring that even the celebrated scenes of 
the gibbet and the poor mother and her babe 
in the snow are in Hugo’s “ second or third 
manner,” the critic says : 

“T have noted in ‘The Man who Laughs’ 
thoughts, phrases, maxims, from which ex- 
hale a certain haughty aversion—that of the 
solitary or the monomaniac—for the whole 
human race, and a society conforming itself 
to social laws. This courtier of the multi- 
tude has savage bursts, sometimes; he ca- 
resses democracy until he brings blood ; his 
kisses leave marks, like a bite. There is 
something in him of the Titan and the bear— 
Orsus: and the bear hurls masses of rock 
at the head of his dear Demos. In a word, 
if the men of the people finish by being able 
to read ‘The Man who Laughs,’ and rise 
from its perusal more disinterested than they 
were before, the explanation will be that they 
have not been able to understand it. Jt is 
true that this chance remains for ws! .... 
The famous eut of M, Thiers at M. Rouher is 
well known—‘ There is no other fault for 
you to commit! ’—and we say to M. Victor 
Hugo, ‘ There is no other book for you to 
write!’ ‘The Man who Laughs’ marks 


the extreme limit to which your subjects of old | 


times, your slaves of to-day, can follow you. 
Beyond this point their defeated curiosity, 
their offended taste, their outraged reason, 
the arrears of sarcasm and malice amassed 
by your strange defiances, will burst forth 
suddenly in one of those vengeful protests 
which are all the more inexorable when they 
are delayed. Admiring your past glory, it is 
with profound grief that we see you dis- 
appear on this dark road where sinister 
phantoms, hideous monsters, and impure vi- 
sions, replace the poetical dreams of your 
beautiful youth. If you are called upon to 
undergo the reaction of which I speak, take 
care. It will be terrible! . ... Pushed to 


their last consequences, your philosophy is 


nothingness, your religion is blasphemy, your 
justice is insult, your morality is evil, your 
political system is chaos, and your literature 
is delirium.” 

It would be difficult, we think, to imagine 
4 stronger example of the bitterness engen- 
dered by a difference in political opinion than 
that here displayed by M. de Pontmartin in 
regard to Hugo. His evident admiration of 
the poet’s genius struggles in vain with his 
hatred of the “leader of the democracy.” 








At intervals, some word like “ colossal,” 
“enormous,” or other superlative, escapes 
him; then suddenly he seems to remember 
that Hugo is one of the “reds,” his honey 
turns to gall, and he bursts forth into con- 
temptuous denunciations. In his articles on 
the celebrated Sainte-Beuve, who had com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin of giving in his 
adhesion to the government of Napoleon IIL, 
he is equally bitter, and, we are disposed to 
think, even less just. Sainte-Beuve was not 
a man of Roman grandeur of character, and 
his religious belief was literally “ nothing- 
ness ; *’ but he was an amiable person, a writer 
of the first ability, and probably espoused 
the cause of the emperor from a conviction 
that he was the best ruler France could hope 
for at an epoch when communism was smoul- 
dering beneath Paris like the subterranean 
fire of a voleano. Such an explanation of 
the course of Sainte-Beuve, M. de Pontmartin 
refused to admit. He had been flattered, he 
had been bought, he had espoused the empire 
because he had been made senator of France 
by Louis Napoleon! 
Beuve the following paragraph: “ We have 
frankly accepted the Second Empire, not with 
enthusiasm, it may be, but from good sense, 
and as a practical evolution of the difficulties 
of France. What may lessen the astonish- 
ment of some persons, perhaps—at least, as 
far as we are concerned—is the fact that, 
imitating the majority of the French people, 
we have thus cordially espoused the Second 
Empire because it announced, in the begin- 
ning, its intention of DIFFERING NOTABLY FROM 
THE First Emprre.” 

The italics,and small capitals are M. de 
Pontmartin’s, and he accompanies his quota- 
tion with the stinging comment, in which he 
concentrates all the bitterness of his political 
hostility : 

“Tt is very rare—and very terrible—a sen- 
ator with too much wit.” 

We should be glad to add to these ex- 
tracts portions of M. de Pontmartin’s “ Cause- 
ries” on Dr. Véron and Jules Janin, which are 
excellent specimens of his lighter style; but 
the papers are of considerable length, and to 
quote a paragraph here and there would not 
be doing them justice. The more serious 
side of the author’s thought and style—his 
masculine vigor and epigrammatic force of dic- 
tion—lave been shown in the passages laid 
before the reader. The mould of his phrases 
may appear even too epigrammatic to some 
readers, and may seem not to indicate that 
characteristic of repose which we have alluded 
to. But the thought is matured and power- 
ful, and the strength and energy of the style 
must be conceded — the sentences cut as 
sharply and abruptly as a sword-thrust from 
an accomplished master of his weapon, stand- 
ing firm, but throwing all his force into his 
blows. In the eloquent pages of his “‘ Cause- 
ries” this vigor everywhere strikes the reader 
—as where he speaks of “ the apocalypse of pa- 
ganism, opening on the void, on darkness, on 
chaos—on that unknown something without 
name in any tongue;” or, where he speaks 
of Voltaire as “ the courtier of Frederick of 
Prussia and Madame de Pompadour, the man 
who despised all that is grand and sacred, 
who degraded poetry, profaned history, soiled 


He quotes from Sainte- 





our choicest glories, voided upon an entire 
century his sparkling spittle — whose bitter 
and victorious bursts of laughter we encounter 
still at the bottom of all our suffering and 
misfortunes.” 

It would not be just to end this brief anal- 
ysis of M. de Pontmartin as a critic and es- 
sayist, without referring to the milder and 
more sympathetic phase of his character. 
Now and then all the gall disappears from 
his ink, and his pages are full of kindly 
sweetness and the deepest religious feeling, 
for he is an earnest Christian. His notices 
of the French poets are delightfully fresh and 
tender. They have about them an odor of 
the meadows and forests, a smiling charm 
which shows that the feverish rush of life in 
Paris has not dulled the senses of the critic 
to the songs of birds, the bloom of flowers, 
and all the sweet and healthful influences of 
the country. The sympathetic reader soon 
discovers this more amiable phase of the 
writer. M. de Pontmartin, with all his politi- 
cal bitterness and proneness to invective, is 
evidently a man of good heart and impressi- 
ble feeling—manly, honest, and loving ebove 
all things what i8 pure and of good report. 
He is, in addition, that rarest of personages 
among the Sues, Sands, Renans, Gautiers, 
and modern French writers generally, a de- 
vout and earnest believer in the divine origin 
of Christianity, which he defends against its 
adversaries on every occasion, with a passion- 
ate eloquence which, coming straight from 
the heart of the writer, goes to the heart of 
the reader. 

The influence of a class of writers like 
M. de Pontmartin on the moral and intellect- 
ual education of the generation in which they 
live, must be very great—and the form of 
publication they adopt brings them directly 
in contact with the multitude. These familiar 
“ Causeries,” or “ talks,” appearing from week 
to week in the columns of the newspapers, 
reach a large number of persons who would 
find no time for more elaborate writings, and 
it is a pity that authors in this counjry have 
no such convenient means of addressing the 


general reader. 
Joun Esren Cooke. 





DRINKS AND DRINKING- 
VESSELS. ’ 


} i has been many ages since man content- 
ed himself with the exclusive use of 
“ Adam’s ale” as a beverage. Almost at the 
beginning 6f history we read of the invention 
of various substitutes for’ the simple draught 
provided in the économy of Nature. Men 
planted vineyards in the patriarchal age, and 
made themselves a beverage from the fruit 
of the vine. History bears witness to the 
free use of wine by the Greeks and Romans, 
and the records of their immediate successors 
show a perpetuation of the custom. In the 
middle ages, malt-liquors began to supply the 
thirst for something stronger than water, in 
countries where the vine did not prosper; 
and, later, more fiery compounds gained fa- 
vor, which, in our own country especially, 
have to a great extent displaced the more 
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natural and less hurtful beverages which pre- 
ceded them. 

Of the drinking-customs of our own times 
we need say nothing, as they are sufficiently 
familiar to the reader. To quote from the 


medieval records of England will give us a | 


pretty fair idea of what all Europe did in the 
middle ages, and to go farther back would 
give us only variations on the same theme. 
The Greeks drank healths to their friends 
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Ancient Roman Cup. 
(Found in Suffolk, England.) 





and heroes in very much the same fashion as | 


our grandfathers did, and as we do to-day ; 
and, taking this as a leading custom in drink- 
ing, we find that it underwent but little 
change in its descent. According to Barnaby 
Rich, a quaint author of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the manner of “ toasting,” in his time, 
was as follows: “Hee that beginneth the 
health has his prescribed orders: first, un- 
covering his head, hee takes a full cup in his 
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Venetian Beaker. 
(Earliest Style.) 


hand, and, settling his countenance with a 
grave aspect, hee craves for audience. Si- 
lence being once obtained, hee begins to breath 
out the name, peradventure of some honour- 
able personage. . . . His health is drunk 
to, and he that pledgeth must likewise off 
with his cap, kisse his fingers, and bow him- 
selfe in signe of a reverent acceptance. When 
the leader sees his follower thus prepared, hee 
soups up his broath, turnes the bottom of the 
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Pilgrim's Bottle. 
(Old German or Flemish.) 


cup upward, and, in ostentation of his dex- 
teritie, gives the cup a phillip, to make it cry 
twango. ... . And thus it goes round through- 
out the whole company.” 

In most or all the festive customs of our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, the drinking of ale 
and other liquors held a prominent place. 
The year was begun by partaking of spiced 
liquors from the wassail-bowl, so called from 
“'Waes hael” — “ Be healthy.” A mere 
glance at some of the drinks given to certain 
divisions of the calendar will show what these 
fine old English gentlemen thought about 
drinking. These are, leet ale, lamb ale, Whit- 
sun ale, clerk ale, midsummer ale, and others. 

All the most notable events in the life of 
man were celebrated by feasting, in which 





Italian Bronze Cup. 
(Attributed to Cellini.) 





wine and ale drinking held a prominent place. 
At his birth, wine was drunk, and a certain 
kind of cake eaten by the friends of the par- 
ents. 

At the time of marriage, wine and ale 
again took a leading part. The bride her- 
self sold ale to the guests on the wedding- 
day, for which she received, by way of a pres- 
ent, whatever price her friends were generous 
enough to give. This ale was sometimes, 
perhaps always, brewed by the bride’s own 
family, and the legal functionaries in some 
localities thought it incumbent on them to 
prevent abuses of the privilege by certain re- 
strictions. In the rolls of a court of the 
county of Salop, dated the fifteenth year of 
Elizabeth, we find an “item” that “a payne 
is made that no person or persons that shall 
brewe any weddyn-ale to sell, shall not brewe 
above twelve strike of mault at the most.” 
Drinking wine in church, at marriages, was 
enjoined by several of the old missals. In 
one of them it is directed that the soups 
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Nuremberg Gilt Tankard. 
(Sixteenth Century.) 


(pieces of cake) immersed in this wine, as 
well as the liquor itself, and the cup that con- 
tained it, should be blessed by the priest. 
The beverage used on this occasion was to 
be drunk by the bride and bridegroom, and 
the rest of the company. As late as the be- 
ginning of the last century, the custom of 
drinking at weddings was thus chronicled by 
a now-forgotten versifier : 


“* What priest can join two lovers’ hands, 
But wine must seal the marriage bands ? 
As if celestial wine was thought 
Essential to the sacred knot, 

And that each bridegroom and his bride 
Believed they were not firmly tied 

Till Bacchus, with his bleeding tun, 
Had finished what the priest begun.” 


At funerals, the flowing bowl was as free 
as at weddings. Mission, who traveled in 
England in the time of which we write, says 
of funeral processions: “ Before they set 
out, and after they return, it is usual to pre- 
sent the guests with something to drink, 
either red or white wine, boiled with sugar 
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and cinnamon, or some other such liquor. 
Every one drinks two or three cups. Butler 
(the keeper of a tavern in London) told me 
that there was a tun of red port drank at 
his wife’s burial, besides mulled white wine. 
Note, no men ever go to women’s burials, nor 
the women to the men’s, so there were none 
but women at the drinking of Butler’s wine.” 
The customs of 
our Irish neigh- 
bors in this par- 
ticular are too well ti 
known to require ae Uae Ae 
more than passing Man find ve i) 
mention. Even | It iil ) 
the staid Scotch i" 

sometimes held fu- 
neral feasts. In 
county Stirling it 
was long custom- 
ary, when any 
head of a family 
died, to invite the 
whole parish toa 
feast. The guests 
were served on 
beards, in the 
barn, where a 
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consisted first of 
a drink of ale, 
then a dram, then 
a piece of short- 
bread, then anoth- 
er dram of some 
other species of liquor, then a piece of cur- 
rant-bread, and a third dram of either spirits 
or wine. This was followed by loaves and 
cheese, and pipes and tobacco. 

Even the church festivals were sometimes 
marked by the same practices. At the anni- 
versary of the dedication of a church, it was 
customary for the members of the parish to 


Venetian Beaker. 
(Sixteenth Century.) 





English Leather Black-Jack. 


hold a “vigil; and these vigils were often 
the occasion of much conviviality. The ac- 
counts of the warden of an old church in 
London show entries of moneys paid “ for 
bred and wyn and ale to Bower (a singer), 
and his co., and to the Quere, on Dedication 
Even ;” and, on another occasion, “ for 
drynking overnight at Mr. Hayward’s, at the 








English Puzzle-Jug. 
(Seventeenth Century.) 


King’s Head, with certen of the parish, and 
certen of the chapel, and other singing men, 
in wyne, pears, and sugar, and other chargis.” 

This free use of wine and ale produced 
very bad results. Men got to drinking in a 
reckless way, even sometimes endeavoring to 
accomplish feats of capacity, in a most beastly 
manner. “ There are in London,” says Young, 
who wrote in 1617, “drinking-schooles; so 
that drinking is professed with us all as a 
liberall arte and science. 
. . . [have seen a com- 
pany drinking for a mug- 
gle. Sixe determined to 
trie their strengths who 
could drink most glasses 
for the muggle. The 
first drinkes a glasse of 
a pint, the second two, 
the next three, and so 
every one multiplieth till 
the last taketh sixe. 
Then the first beginneth 
againe, and taketh seven, 
and in this manner they 
drinke thrice a peace 
round, every man taking 
a glasse more than his 
fellow.” 

Heywood, in his 
“ Philocothonista ; or, 
the Drunkard opened, 
dissected, and anato- 
mized ” (1635), corrobo- 
rates this testimony to 
the intemperance of the 
time, in the following 
quaint language: “‘ There 
is now profest an eighth 
liberal art or science, 
called ars bibendi, i. e., 
the art of drinking. The 
students or professors 
thereof call a greene gar- 
land or painted hoope 
hang’d out, a colledge: 
a sign where there is 
lodging, man’s - meate 
and horse-meate, an inne 
of court, an hall, or an 
hostle: where nothing 
is sold but ale and 
tobacco, a grammar 
schoole: a red or blew 
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(Seventeenth Century.) 


lattice, that they term 


a free schoole, for all comers. . . . The 
bookes which they studdy, and whose leaves 
they so often turn over, are, for the most 
part, three of the old translation, and three 
of the new. Those of the old translation: 
1. The tankard. 2. The blacke jacke. 3. 
The quart-pot rib’d, or thorondall. Those 
of the new be these: 1. The jugge. 2. The 
beaker. 3. The double or single can, or black 
pot... . Many of our nation have used the 
Lowe-countrey warres so long that, though 
they have left their money and clothes be- 
hind, yet they have brought home their habit 
of drinking.” ‘ 

The prominence given to the ars bibendi 
naturally created a demand for drinking-ves- 
sels; and it is with a few of these that our 
article more directly concerns itself, rather 
than with the beverages dispensed in them, 
or the customs connected with their use. 
Heywood gives quite an extended list of such 
wares, that had been brought into existence 
by the habits of his time. He says: “ Of 
drinking - cups, divers 
and sundry sorts we 
have: some of elme, 
some of box, some of 
maple, some of holly, 
etc.; mazers, broad- 
mouthed dishes, nog- 
gins, whiskins, pig- 
gins, crinzes, ale- 
bowles, wassel-bowles, 
court-dishes, tankards, 
kannes. Other bottles 
we have of leather. 
... We have, besides, 
cups made of the 
hornes of beasts, of 
cocker-nuts, of goords, 
of the eggs of ostrich- 
es; others made of the 
shells of divers fishes 
brought from the In- 
dies, and other places, 
and shining like moth- 
er-of-pearle.” 

Of the drinking- 
vessels in use in the 
middle ages, many in- 
teresting specimens are preserved in the va- 
rious public and private museums of Europe. 
From these we select a few of the most char- 
acteristic as subjects for illustration. 

The ancient Roman‘ cup, shown in our 
first engraving, is a sort of connecting link 
between the elaborate vases of antiquity and 
the pottery of later times. It is only a com- 
mon earthen vessel, but, as such, represents 
the wares of a large portion of the Roman 
people. 

The Venetian beaker, following next in 
order, is of enameled glass, ornamented with 
tritons and other figures. This is a fine spe- 
cimen of the earliest style of Venetian glass- 
manufacture. The later productions of this 
school include the drinking-vessels of thin, 
blown glass, which command universal ad- 
miration for their exquisite gracefulness of 
form. 

The English “ black-jack” is perhaps the 
most curious of all our specimens. They 
were made of leather, and must sometimes 
have been of goodly size, for it is said that, 
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when the French first saw them, they re- 
ported at home that the people of England 
drank out of their boots. 

The puzzle-jug is quite a novelty in its 
way. On the top rim are holes communicat- 
ing with the inside in such a way that it is 
almost impossible to drink from it without 
spilling some of the contents. The inscrip- 
tion on it reads thus: 

“ Here, gentlemen, come try your skill ; 
I'll hold a wager, if you will, 
That you don’t drink this liquor all, 
Without you spill, or let some fall.” 

The Venetian forfeit-glass is doubtless 
identical with the English “ yard-of-ale” 
glass. It is thirty-seven inches long, and 
holds four-fifths of a pint. In “Evelyn’s 
Diary,” under date of February 10, 1685, it is 
noted that, when James II. was proclaimed 
king, in the market-place of Bromley, by the 
sheriff of Kent, the military officers drank 
the new sovereign’s health in a flint glass a 
yard long. The preservation of this Vene-' 
tian relic helps us to understand what would 
otherwise seem a rather extravagant story. 
The specimens shown herewith which we 
have not specially mentioned in the text will 
be found sufficiently explained in the name- 
line attached to each. 

As will be seen, genuine art found embodi- 
ment in many of these vessels; others are 
remarkable chiefly for oddities in form or 
material; all have a peculiar value in the 
illustrations they afford of the fashions of 
their day, and in their suggestions concern- 
ing the customs of the by-gone ages. 


Joun H. Snrvery. 
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1—HELPLESS PEOPLE. 


NVALIDISM of will and energy is ten 
times as common as invalidism of health. 
Strength of body and strength of mind, which 
should be correlative, are so seldom united 
that they seem almost inharmonious. De- 
ranged physical conditions may be restored 
with proper care; deranged mental condi- 
_ tions often defy treatment. The reason, 
doubtless, is that the mental disorder arises 
rather from the lack of something needed 
than from the existence of something not 
needed. The trouble appears to be ante- 
natal; it is in the constitution, beyond the 
reach of ordinary healing. 

Nature generally does not make men prac- 
tieal, while the world demands that they shall 
be so; and the demand is rarely met. Prac- 
tieality is not an alluring quality; few per- 
sons cultivate it, unless they see the necessity 
therefor. They who see such necessity, and 
act upon it, are the helpful, They who fail 
to see, or, seeing, fail to act, are the helpless, 
with whom the globe is crowded. 

Hardly anybody suspects how large a pro- 
portion of the planet’s population is helpless. 
Even in this country, where struggle is the 
law, where rewards for exertion are within 
the reach of all, helpless people are alarming- 
ly plenty. They are rather the rule than the 





exception. If they do not seem so, it is be- 
cause circumstances hide their incapacity. 
By helplessness is not meant indolence, inert- 
ness, or indifference, but a want of force, reso- 
lution, promptness, concentration, continuity, 
of understanding of the relation of things. 
These people do not go hungry ; they do not 
suffer; they do not fret. It would be better 
if they did, for then they would have percep- 
tion of their defects, and might, in due sea- 
son, devise a remedy. They usually get along 
after a fashion, though after so sorry a fash- 
ion that he would be a fool who would volun- 
tarily follow it. , Unfortunately, they forever 
need assistance, and no amount will serve 
them long. They first require a groove to 
run in; then, to be put into the groove; last- 
ly, to be steadily watched, lest they slip out. 
They are fated to slip out. Argus himself 
would not be vigilant enough to prevent that. 
How they do it, is not quite clear to their 
friends, and to themselves entirely opaque. 
Nevertheless, they can explain it. They can 
show, in a thousand specious ways, why they 
should have staid in ; that it is not their fault ; 
that anybody else must have had their fortune. 

At first, you believe them to have been 
the victims of circumstance. If you are 
benevolent, you seek another groove, and fix 
them there, with the feeling that they will re- 
main. Empty confidence! They are on your 
hands once more—ere they were fairly off, in 
sooth. More voluble than before, they insist 
that what has happened could not have been 
avoided. They drown your doubts with 
words; and, for the third time, you rivet 
them to a place, or think you have. Alas! 
no rivet fastens them; no external adhesive- 
ness enables them to stick. Do what you 
may, you cannot so push them forward that 
they will not fall back. You despair, at last, 
of aiding them permanently, You either de- 
sert them or charge yourself with their un- 
ending responsibility. The former is more 
probable, since neither you nor any one else 
are expected to be superhumanly good. Be- 
sides, the most patient and charitable of us 
are prone to grow weary of assisting those 
that seem indisposed to assist themselves. 

With the helpless, it matters not whether 
you or another aid them. Somebody must do 
it; and, for an inexplicable reason, somebody 
always does, and will. The proverb says, 
“Providence takes care of children and 
fools.” The helpless are included in one or 
the other of those classes, not unfrequently 
in both. They never think that they ought 
to depend upon themselves alone. On the 
contrary, they imagine vaguely that they were 
born to be looked after—that any acquaintance 
refusing to look after them fails in an implied 
obligation. Life rarely shows to them the 
battle that it is—a battle in which each man 
must take care of himself. It shows rather 
as a pleasant parade, of which they are the 
central figure, the sole object worthy of solici- 
tude and interest. 

They are incapable of taking a business 
view of affairs. They judge, from their own 
needs, of what others should supply. If they 
borrow of a friend half of all the money he 
has, and lose it an hour after, they cannot 
comprehend why he should not lend them the 
remaining half. The gross injustice of their 





demands appears to them like justice. For 
has not he twice as much as they? Are not 
they entitled to a fair proportion of the world’s 
goods? Have they done aught which should 
shut them out from all possible benefits ? 

It never occurs to them that they are in- 
tensely selfish. If they reflect at all, they 
acquit themselves by the belief that, were 
positions reversed, they would do whatever 
they ask to have done. As they will never 
have any thing, they can never put their be- 
lief to the test. Hence they go on with the 
flattering delusion, and with increasing en- 
croachments. No one exacts so much as he 
who has never been exacted from. No one 
is so liberal as he who has nothing to be lib- 
eral with. 

There are degrees of helplessness. Be- 
tween the highest and lowest there is so great 
a difference that helplessness seems unlike 
itself. Representatives of the highest degree 
can fill routine, if the routine be found for 
them. So long as they are not required to 
think, to develop any individuality, to exer- 
cise their will, they manage to keep even with 
the world. When these are necessary, they 
are utterly at a loss. They must be coun- 
seled, propped, inspired, from without; oth- 
erwise, they tumble, and must be set up 
again. Their affliction is, that they cannot 
stand alone—that they have no native power, 
no inner illumination. They seldom grow; 
consequently, any place they hold for any 
time is likely to so expand beyond them that 
they become useless. Then they must have 
another; and how to get any thing unaided 
is not within their capacity. Were there a 
pit before them, at theit very feet, with gold 
at the bottom, they would contrive to go 
round it, never suspecting its existence. 
They may be fools, but they are not fools 
for luck. Their faculty is for rejecting the 
probable, and believing in the impossible. 

Members of the lowest grade are human 
meal-sacks that cannot be stood on end. 
Their natural position is supine; they revert 
to it incessantly. Often as they may be put 
in perpendicular, they slide into the horizon- 
tal. All their kindred and acquaintances are 
required to bestow upon them the benefac- 
tion of ninety degrees; and yet right angles 
appear to be their unconquerable aversion. 
You cannot go near them that they do not 
fall upon you, expecting you to carry them, 
while they rehearse their ability for self-sus- 
taimment. They seem to refute the opinion 
that every thing was created for a purpose, 
since they show no purpose, save one of help- 
lessness—a palpable negation. Nothing last- 
ing can be done for them, as you are con- 
vinced after repeated trials. If you say 80, 
they will tell you, angrily, they want nothing 
done ; that they have always taken care of 
themselves, and always can. Like everybody 
else, they may require a start, but only that. 
This is the error they perpetually live under. 
Haply, it is the cunning of Nature, who, in 
depriving us of a talent, bestows the conceit 
of its possession. If we knew how very little 
we amounted to, suicide might become & 
moral pestilence. 

Who ever saw a helpless person that had 
not the amplest faith in his helpfulness? It 
is an outward symptom of the inward disease. 
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He is aware that he does not succeéd; that 
he has not accomplished what he fancies him- 
self fitted to accomplish. But that is the 
vice of circumstances—he is in no wise an- 
swerable for the blunders of Fortune. He is 
commonly fluent, though devoid of ideas, and 
can tell you, in any given instance, why he 
has failed. Perhaps, if he had less expres- 
sion he would have more energy, more tact, 
more practicality. The oftener a man fails, 
the apter he is to think he should have suc- 
ceeded. Fora certain while, he is sure that 
his mischance would equally have been his 
neighbor’s ; that it did not, and could not, 
have sprung from any individual deficiency. 
When accumulated facts ought to have de- 
monstrated that the cause inheres in him, he 
ascribes it to his ill-luck. Thus, egotism finds 
a balm for every wound of non-achievement. 

Helpless people ever regard themselves as 
unfortunate, and so they are, but not in the 
way they imagine. You would waste your 


‘breath in pointing out their lack of judg- 


ment, instinct, punctuality, readiness, or pen- 
etration. They are as well assured they pos- 
sess all these as that circumstances combine 
against them in every enterprise. When any- 
body else is prosperous, they are fond of de- 
claring, “‘ Had I been he, the result would 
have been different.”” It would not, though, 
unless “ he” had been “ I.” 

So steadily do the hopelessly helpless re- 
peat their raven-cry that we come, at last, to 
think there is something in it. They must be 
unlucky from without, and our instinct is to 
avoid them, lest they communicate the con- 
tagion of adversity. But, if we observe them 
narrowly, we shall discover an interior inade- 
quacy,a mental incongruity, to which their 
non-success is traceable. 

The scarcity of really helpful persons is 
wellnigh startling—persons who can accom- 
plish an end without direct bolstering, with- 
out leaning on or drawing from others. But 
for them, civilization would be a failure. 


“They are always taxed for the incapables, com- 


pelled to pay roundly for their own superior 
equipment. No marvel that they become ex- 
acting, imperious, and aggressive, when they 
measure themselves with their fellows, and 
ascertain the extent of.the burdens they must 
bear which do not rightly belong to them. 
The helpless are frequently amiable, agree- 
able, well-disposed. They appear willing to 
aid anybody—albeit, they cannot aid them- 
selves. The moralities are obvious in their 
organization, but they need brain and charac- 
ter, without which the fairest ethics are of 
slight avail. They are far more unfortunate 
than they fancy, for they desire much for 
their good intent, and nothing from their 
good performance. In some other sphere, 
let us believe, that what is absent in them 
shall be made up—that they shall accomplish 
there what is denied them here, not by the fiat 
of Fate, but by the law of their organization. 


II. 
HASTE. TO GROW RICH. 

Mayy journalists derive unalloyed satis- 
faction from denouncing certain evils as uni- 
versal that are really exceptional. In this 
way, perhaps, they atone to their conscience 





for their premeditated silence respecting wide- 
spread vices that they dare not condemn. In 
this country, one of the regular pegs to hang 
showy wreaths of moralizing and censure on, 
is what press-writers call the haste to grow 
rich. You can hardly pick up a newspaper 
without finding something in this vein. When 
an under-paid book-keeper is discovered to 
have appropriated two or three hundred dol- 
lars of his employer’s money ; when a bank- 
teller, on a starving salary, is known to have 
overdrawn his account ; when an unfortu- 
nate underling in a wealthy corporation 
proves a petty defaulter—we are treated to 
editorial homilies on the national celerity to 
acquire opulence. 

It would be interesting to know what 
these lay-preachers consider riches ; how im- 
minent they deem the average man’s like- 
lihood to secure a fortune. There is no 
more danger of any considerable number of 
people getting rich in any community than 
there is of the world growing philosophical. 
Almost everybody, doubtless, would like to 
be in easy circumstances, if for no other rea- 
son, to be relieved of anxiety, drudgery, and 
the wretched shifts which poverty, though 
the form be mitigated, inevitably entails. 
But what prospect have they of attaining 
their wish ? Do they even delude themselves 
with any such expectation? They may have 
a vague, faint hope that some day they shall 
be lifted out of the need of hateful toil to the 
fair plane of wholesome occupation. But the 
hope is very vague, very faint—like that of 
ideal love, of perfect rest, of absolute happi- 
ness—existing somewhere, perchance, though 
scarcely to be found. 

In this republic, where every man has at 
least a chance, the chance of genuine pecuni- 
ary prosperity is almost too small to enter 
into calculation. The material condition of 

e great majority is fixed, or, if not fixed, is 
limited — limited by temperament, training, 
habit, surroundings. The capacity to make 
money—albeit, not ennobling nor intellectual 
—is one of the rarest. It is a peculiar tal- 
ent—difficult to cultivate, next to impossible 
to inspire. They who possess it, manifest it 
early. They who possess it not, are not slow 
to discover their lack, whatever their pretense 
to the contrary. It would seem to be a secu- 
lar obligation for a man to make money, 
whether his constitution and taste so in- 
cline him or not. A certain amount he must 
make—enough to provide for himself and 
those naturally dependent upon him—or for- 
feit something of his self-respect. The very 
best that most of us can do is to keep even 
with the world. Not one man in fifty, it is 
said, dies out of debt. The estimate may 
be excessive, but it is fair to put it at one 
in twenty. Think over your acquaintances ! 
How many of them are not in arrears? And, 
of those in arrears, how many will be left so 
with advancing time ? 

It appears strange that he who goes not 
out of life poorer than he came into it should 
be an exception ; and yet such is undeniably 
the fact. What idleness, then, to talk, in a 
general way, of the hurry for wealth! Chil- 
dren cry for thé moon, but not long. They 
soon learn that they cannot get it; that it 
will not come to them for all their tears. 





So with men. They may enter for the 
race; they may see the prize afar off; they 
may start upon the course. <A brief while 
shall convince them they are wasting their 
breath, exhausting themselves to no purpose. 
The strong runners outstrip them at once— 
leave them hopelessly behind. It is borne im 
upon them that riches are not for their win- 


ning, and thereafter they rest content with—- 
rather are resigned to—humble earnings-.. 
To these, who have despaired of financial for-- 
tune, the iteration anent haste to grow rich: 
It is not unlike the: 


must sound satirical. 
penurious father who gave his boy a penny 
with the counsel not to make a beast of him 
self. Not unlike the temulent vagabond, 
who, taking home a boon companion after a 
fortnight’s debauch, asked his poor wife to 
prepare dinner. “ Dinner!” she echoed; “I 
have nothing in the house. I ate the last 
crust this morning. You have not given me 
a cent for more thana month! How can you 
expect me to prepare dinner without money ?” 

“ Come,” said the husband to his fellow ; 
“let us leave this mercenary wretch to the 
torment of her base ingratitude!” 

The talked-of haste to grow rich, in forty- 
nine cases out of fifty, is simply the struggle 
for existence. In the metropolis, more than 
elsewhere, such talk is tiresomely common, 
notwithstanding that we have a tenement- 
house population of over half a million. Do 
those unfortunates, deprived of fresh air, 
sunlight—of the stimulus even of a future, 
press forward to wealth? With penury, toil, 
and Potter’s Field alone before them, are 
they feverish from the pursuit of gold? 
Among the educated and less unlucky classes 
it is not much better. It is computed that 
generally six or eight persons rely for support 
on each able-bodied and able-minded man. 
Thus, between the competent and incompe- 
tent, the self-sustaining and the dependent, 
there is so little chance of reaching the goal 
of wealth that thought of it seldom disturbs 
their mind. They who cannot take care of 
themselves are not likely to spend their force 
in running after the unattainable. Those 
that are borne down by burdens are not apt 
to start on a contest for speed. 

The fault of Americans, instead of being 
haste to grow rich, is improvidence, the 
adoption of habits that render riches impos- 
sible. They need to be encouraged to econ- 
omy, instead of being lectured upon acquis- 
itiveness, which, despite the opposite opinion, 
they have less of than any other nation. The 
comparative few who steadily seek fortunes 
here are nearly as much influenced by love 
of excitement as by love of money. After 
getting money they spend it freely, recklessly 
often, as if they wished to be rid of it in 
order to increase their incentive and zest for 
obtaining more. The unrest which is in the 
atmosphere of the country impels them to 
exertion when. exertion is not necessary. 
Their passion for doing, for achieving re- 
sults, holds in abeyance the mercenary feel- 
ing. They think less of the profit than of 
the pleasure of the pursuit. Nevertheless, 
upon these may be charged the haste to grow 
rich; upon the great mass, in consequence 
of circumstance and disability, it never can 
be charged with any show of justice. 


/ 
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By continual carping and harping on the 
disposition to accumulate property, as if it 
were sordid and degrading, much harm may 
be done. The national tendency is in the op- 
posite direction. This is a republic of spend- 
thrifts, a commonwealth of prodigals. We 
have so abundant resources that we are im- 
provident from over-confidence not less than 
humor. We imagine we can repair to-mor- 
row the extravagance of to-day; we waste 
silver in the vain hope of replacing it with 
gold, unmindful that the habit of spending 
defeats the prospect of restoration. Homilies 
on the haste to grow rich have the effect of 
exciting a contempt for money too great al- 
ready in this country. In the endeavor to 
avoid precipitation toward wealth we fall 
into precipitation toward poverty; and pov- 
erty is far easier to reach than wealth. The 
former lies at the bottom of a hill, the latter 
on the summit of a steep and craggy moun- 
tain. Having no other standard of distinc- 
tion than money, and contemning that stand- 
ard, we think, in our wild republicanism, to 
show our superiority to princes by outdoing 
them in pecuniary profusion. Every American 
dreads to be considered mean in a financial 
sense; consequently he affects indifference 
to dollars, and advertises his indifference by 
ostentation. 

There is no mistaking the nationality of 
the stranger in London, who, seeing the first 
strawberries of the season in a fruiterer’s 
window, entered the shop and asked for a 
saucer of them. Several Englishmen inside 
Waited to see the “ Yankee’s” amazement 
and hear his protest when he should learn 
the price of the dish he had ordered. Hav- 
ing eaten them, he was told they were a 
guinea. Instead of showing the surprise he 
felt, he asked for another saucer. 

This foolish extravagance of our people, 
this disposition to underrate money, requires 
checking. For the next few years we might, 
with advantage, substitute, for the old and 
well-worn subject, “ The Haste to Grow Poor,” 
which particularly marks our national charac- 
ter. Would that we had a little more haste 
to grow rich; for the haste would insure the 
disposition, and beget an adequate economy ! 
Few persons carry out their ends; a thou- 
sand things prevent; to plan and execute 
are essentially different. If many of us 
should try to get rich—no large number are 
likely to embark with any show of success in 
an enterprise so foreign to their constitution 
—more of us would b independent. 
And independence of ciroumstance rates next 
in value to independence of spirit. The con- 
ditions are correlative; they are inward and 
outward. One is dependent on the other. 
No man can be entirely independent spirit- 
ually unless he be independent materially. 
We need not fear to become hardened by 
wealth, which always contrives not to be held 
by too many. We need not fear either that 
we are growing sordid and mercenary be- 
cause we live within our means and labor to 
add something to our store. Americans have 
struggled long enough to make everybody 
rich but themselves. If they turn their ef- 
forts homeward, both their circumstances 
and character will be improved. 

Juxtus Henri Browne. 
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OR weeks past the opening of this mag- 
nificent and long-expected exhibition 
has been eagerly awaited. Organized on the 
principle of the celebrated Manchester Ex- 
hibition, of England, it has offered to the gen- 
eral public its first opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with those numerous chefs- 
d@euvre of art which have, until now, been 
hidden away with jealous care in the sacred 
depths of private collections. Unlike the 
great nobles of Italy and Germany, or the art- 
collectors of our own country, the French no- 
bility have hitherto guarded their art-treas- 
ures with jealous care from the vulgar gaze. 
There are no public days set apart for the 
admission of outside spectators to any one 
of the many fine private galleries for which 
Paris has been wellnigh as celebrated as for 
her grand public ones. With a singular ab- 
sence of vanity or ostentation, as well as a 
singular selfishness, the gems of art in France 
have been treated like the wives of the Grand 
Turk—held only for the pleasure of the own- 
er, and hidden forever from all meaner gaze. 
But the hiding-veil has been at last cast aside, 
the prison-door has been: unlocked, and we 
all throng to feast our eyes on the loveliness 
of the newly-released and enchanting captives. 
The exhibition was gotten up under gov- 
ernment patronage, and was specially under 
the charge of Madame de MacMahon. The 
Count d’Haussenville, an ex-Orleanist, and 
brother-in-law of the Duke de Broglie, was 
the president of the committee, and it is ow- 
ing to his well-known political tendencies 
that the Bonapartists have refused to aid the 
affair in any way, though the cause for which 
it has been gotten up, namely, the founda- 
tion of a colony in Algiers, for those families 
of Alsace and Lorraine (I beg their pardons 
—Elsass and Lothringen) who refuse to live 
under German rule, has been eminently patri- 
otic and popular. But party-spirit in France 
runs far higher than it does at home, so it 
seems to be impossible for the members of 
the different political sects to live at peace 
with each other, or even to meet on the neu- 
tral ground of charity and good works. No 
such fusion as took place at our great sani- 
tary fairs during the bitterest days of our 
war, when black Republican, moderate Re- 
publican, and war Democrat, all worked 
faithfully side by side for the same cause, 
seems to be possible here. 

The deserted halls of the Corps Législatif 
seem to accommodate themselves marvelous- 
ly well to the change from politics to fine 
arts. The light, to be sure, leaves something 
to be desired, and one has occasionally to 
shift this way and that in order to get a good 
light upon some celebrated painting; but, on 
the whole, the difficulties incidental to the 
display of so large, and varied, and choice, a 
collection in a building not originally adapted 
for such a purpose, have been most skillfully 
overcome. As to the exhibition itself, it con- 
stitutes one of the most vafied and one of 
the choicest feasts for the mind that has ever 
been spread for the delight of art-lovers even 





in this city of enchantments called Paris, 
Here are brought together pictures of which 
we have heard all our lives, pictures rendered 
familiar to us by engravings and photographs, 
but which we never before were permitted to 
see; contemporary portraits of the celebrities 
of by-gone ages—a mass of treasures, in 
short, as closely hidden before now from pub- 
lic sight as ever were the jewel-fruits of the 
gardens of Aladdin. Charity and patriotism 
have given the mystic lamp a touch, and here 
we are in the midst of long-buried gems. 

The entrance to the exposition is on the 
Quai d’Orsay, opposite the Pont de la Con- 
corde. We pass through the court which 
once served as a private passage for the dep- 
uties, and, with a thought given to Thiers 
and Gambetta, and other notabilities who 
have so often trodden the same path, we 
cross the vestibule, decorated with masses 
of flowers and verdure, go through the self- 
registering turnstile, cross a hall hung with 


antique tapestry, and adorned with roses, and * 


find ourselves in the Galéries des Fétes, a 
long, lofty, well-lighted apartment, where the 
collection of portraits is specially exhibited. 
Louis XVI., fat and plebeian-looking in spite 
of his royal robes of purple velvet spotted 
with fleurs-de-lis, greets us on the left hand 
as we enter, while opposite him hangs a pict- 
ure of his aunt Adelaide, by Madame Guyord. 
This daughter of Louis XV., the Graille of 
his trio of undignified names for his three 
daughters (Loque, Chiffe, and Graille) is the 
very beau idéal of a royal old maid —thin, 
erect, and dignified-looking in her rich dress 
of scarlet velvet, looped back over a petticoat 
of pearl-colored satin wrought with gold. 
The dress is elegant and graceful, and would 
make a charming toilet for a bal costumé. 
Opposite hangs a group of portraits by differ- 
ent artists; Charles I., by an unknown hand; 
the Maréchal de Bassompiérre, a noble pict- 
ure, by Vandyck; Cardinal Richelieu, by 
Philip de Champagne, looking like an inter- 


esting cavalier in delicate health, notwith- © 


standing his scarlet robe and square cap, and 
decidedly good-looking, with his dark eyes, 
rather attenuated features, and pointed beard. 
Here, too, are two fine specimens of Lucas 
Cranoch, a portrait of an unknown man, and 
a female portrait, said to be that of Anne 
Boleyn, but showing that renowned beauty as 
a fat, flat-faced woman, with no pretensions 
to good looks, but wearing a gorgeous crim- 
son dress, glowing with golden embroidery. 
There is something very attractive about 
these quaint old portraits, flat as a tea- 
tray, and gay as an illumination, but won- 
derfully vivid and life-like withal. Then 
comes a portrait, by Porhes, of Antoine de 
Bourbon, father of Henri Quatre, a grave 
and sedate-looking gentleman. Charles V. 
in his youth, by an unknown artist, hangs 
above, a finely-painted portrait, showing the 
emperor as a good-looking young man, but 
with the projecting Austrian jaw which, on 
another picture here, the portrait of his 
descendant, Philip IV., by Velasquez, is so 
unduly and disfiguringly prominent. Also, 
by an unknown artist, is the portrait of 
Henri Quatre, suspended above the door. 
The Vert Galant is represented at a late pe- 
riod in his life, and his short, curly beard is 
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white as snow; he wears over his armor a ! face of the doomed queen looks forth from 


flowing white scarf. We can imagine him as 
looking like that, only in different attire, 
when smitten by the knife of Ravaillac. 
Next to him smiles a handsome, intellectual 
woman in crimson satin and pearls, her dark 
hair falling in ringlets on her uncovered neck. 
Let us pause to contemplate the charms that 
once won a dissolute king to matrimony, for 
the portrait is that of Madame de Maintenon. 
A little farther, and we come toa group of 
portraits by Mignard. Here is Madame de 
Sévigné, looking just as we have imagined 
she should look: a sunny-faced, sparkling- 
eyed lady in white satin, and pretty enough 
to have dispensed with all intellectual claims 
to admiration, as she was witty and clever 
enough to have dispensed with beauty. Then 
we come to a lovely half-nude woman reclin- 
ing ona couch, while rosy Cupids hold up 
the heavy curtains above her. This splendid 
and sensual beauty, perfect even to the 
dainty, naked feet that peep so prettily from 
under her flowing draperies, and whose su- 
perb form is but half concealed by her loose 
robe, is the Venus of that Olympus whose 
Jove was Louis XIV.—Madame de Monte- 
span; A little farther on hangs a portrait by 
Philip de Champagne of Queen Henrietta 
Maria, wife of Charles I., in her widow’s 
weeds, and holding by the hand a pretty, 
round-faced little girl, her ill-fated daughter 
Henrietta, afterward Duchess of Orleans. It 
is interesting to compare this portrait with 
one’s recollections of the lovely bridal pict- 
ure by Vandyck, at Windsor Castle, and to see 
here that the graceful, slender, dark-eyed girl 
of that portrait has degenerated into the fat, 
rather dumpy matron of the picture before 
us, looking red-faced and comfortable, and 
not at all disconsolate, in her heavy black 
draperies. Next we are attracted by a love- 
ly, laughing boy, painted by Rigaud, a blue- 
velvet mantle thrown over his white frock, 
and one baby-hand resting on a globe, while 
he turns his pretty, smiling face, half hidden 
in a forest of sunny curls, toward the spec- 
tator. This is Louis XV. in his infancy and his 
innocence, still truly Louis the Well-beloved, 
and with no foreshadowing of Madame de 
Mailly and Madame de Pompadour, the Parc 
aux Cerfs and Madame Du Barry looming in 
the background. A little beyond hangs a 
group of portraits, round which a crowd is 
usually gathered, and which, indeed, presents 
for all spectators an unusual interest, as it 
is a series representing Marie Antoinette at 
different periods in her checkered career. 
The first, by Madame Lebrun, shows us the 
young queen, bright, graceful, and smiling, a 
jaunty hat upon her powdered tresses, and 
wearing a riding-costume of red velvet and 
gold-colored satin. Next comes a small pict- 
ure, by an unknown artist, representing her 
in her maturer days, a handsome, haughty 
woman in crimson velvet and pearls, and 
with a plume of feathers in her powdered 
hair. Then we see next an unfinished pict- 
ure, commenced just before the flight to Va- 
rennes, and interrupted by it. The face is 
entirely finished, but the draperies are merely 
in outline. It is one of those pictures that 
Say to you at once, “I am a striking like- 
ness!” and the proud, inflexible Austrian 





its shadowy surroundings almost as though 
starting into life. There it is—the counte- 
nance with which we are all so familiar—the 
blue eyes, the aquiline nose, the full Austrian 
lip, the high, broad brow with the powdered 
hair piled in masses above it, and, over all, 
that look of pride that seems to suit those 
high-bred features so well. Look but a little 
farther, and behold the end! There, strange- 
ly touching in its mute evidence of misery, 
hangs a small portrait, painted in the Temple 
shortly after the execution of Louis XVI. 
No powder now upon the hair, whitened by 
woe and not by art, that is drawn back under 
the plain, close cap with the widow's veil 
thrown over it. No paint upon those wan 
cheeks, no lustre in the large, dilated eyes 
that look from the canvas with the settled 
fixity of blank despair. The mourning-garb 
is not needed to eke out the story: it is told 
in that pale visage and in those dreary eyes. 
Yet in every pictured countenance, whether 
of bright young dauphiness, or queenly ma- 
tron, or desolate widow, one sees written that 
same look of indomitable, almost insolent 
pride. She must have worn that look when 
she faced her judges and when she mounted 
the scaffold—but hardly when her son was 
torn from her arms. 

A little farther on we come upon portraits 
of both of her children, Madame Royale, in 
a fantastic peasant-costume, and the dauphin 
in a coat of changeable silk and a royal star. 
A sweet-faced, blue-eyed little fellow is this 
last, and with a lurking sadness on his child- 
ish face, as though some shadow from the 
future had fallen athwart the sunshine of the 
present. Here, too, is her favorite friend and 
sharer of her fate, the Princess de Lamballe, 
an interesting-looking young lady with small, 
regular features and a pretty little mouth, 
dressed in white satin, and wearing a broad, 
black hat. And high above all these por- 
traits hangs that of a smirking, smug-faced 
gentleman in black, with hair scrupulously 
powdered, and one beruffled hand thrust into 
the breast of his coat. How comes he into 
this goodly gathering of kings, and queens, 
and princesses—this audaci e ? 
O friends, with the help of the world’s great- 
est allies, Death and the Devil, he was migh- 
tier than them all, for in life he bore the name 
of Maximilian Robespierre ! 

Turn we now to a cluster of the works of 
Baron Gérard—a number of portraits, the 
greater part of which have long since become 
familiar to us through the medium of engrav- 
ings more or less correct—and among them we 
recognize several of the originals of the plates 
in. that splendid gift-book, so well known to 
Christmas buyers in our own country—“ The 
Court of Napoleon.” Here is the celebrated 
full-length picture of Madame Recamier, half- 
reclining on a chair, her clasped hands hang- 
ing pendent before her, and her exquisite 
little naked feet peeping from beneath her 
white draperies, a picture that fully realizes 
for us the perfect and childlike loveliness of 
this world-famed beauty. As we pause to 
gaze, an English family saunter by, catalogue 
in hand, and stop to gaze at this portrait. 

“ Who is No. 178, mamma ?” asks one of 
the girls of the party. 








Materfamilias turns over the leaves of the 
catalogue. 

“Here it is. Oh, a Madame Something- 
or-other—somebody I never heard of before,” 
is the answer. 

Such is fame! Here, too, is the well- 
known portrait of Madame de Staél, holding 
her favorite sprig of beech-leaves between her 
fingers, and wearing a semi-Oriental turban, 
which softens the severe outlines of her some- 
what prononcé features. Then, a little low- 
er down, one sees the portrait of that other 
shadowy sovereign, Napoleon II., or, rather, 
the King of Rome—a noble-looking infant, 
toying with the globe, which is an emblem 
of the world which his father would fain have 
flung as a plaything at his feet. 

At the end of this long, spacious, and now 
most interestingly-filled gallery, is a niche, 
draped with purple velvet, spotted with silver 
Jleurs de-lis, wherein stands the silver statue 
by Rude, of Louis XIII., the property and 
loan of the Duke de Luynes. The king is rep- 
resented as a spirited youth, about seventeen 
years of age, holding a riding-whip in his 
hand, and garbed and booted for the chase 
—scarcely an appropriate representation of 
the monarch “ bent beneath the burden of a 
weighty crown forged for him by Richelieu,” 
as Victor Hugo describes him. Next, we pass 
on to a small room which contains the art- 
treasures of the green-room of the Comédie 
Francaise. Here smiles upon us from the 
wall the radiant and regal beauty of Mlle. 
Georges—the loveliness that conquered the 
conqueror of the world, thus enchained for 
us by the magic pencil of Gérard. What an 
exquisite and queenly head, how full of fire 
and softness the large dark eyes, how grace- 
ful the turn of the head and the lines of the 
throat and shoulders, how statuesque the 
rounded beauty of the full white arms! The 
same skillful hand has, too, immortalized 
that grace and charm which were almost im- 
mortal, and which so long defied the ravages 
of Time, in the person of Mile. Mars. We 
see her here bright, sparkling, bewitching, 
with her dazzling teeth, her enchanting smile, 
her lustrous eyes, and that figure which was 
always that of a girl of twenty, even to her 
latest days. One of these two charmers I have 
seen. Twenty years ago, when I first visited 
Paris, the ThéAatre de l’Ambigu Comique rep- 
resented a piece called “‘ Les Chambres Ar- 
dentes,” in which an aged, infirm woman, 
swollen with dropsy, performed the part of 
Madame de Brinvilliers. The performance 
was any thing but a pleasing one, though the 
leading actress occasionally showed flashes 
of real genius; but it was a painful sight to 
behold the suffering old creature as she strug- 
gled against the influences of age and dis- 
ease in her efforts to acquit herself of the 
requirements of her réle. Yet there were 
traces of the olden fire in some scenes of the 
play, and vestiges of departed beauty in the 
dark eyes that were occasionally lighted up 
with flashes of their extinguished lustre. 
That tottering old actress, her swollen limbs 
swathed in bandages, her form compressed 
in a huge corset, her voice cracked, uncer- 
tain and wandering, was the once gifted, 
the once peerless, the once all-conquering 
Georges. That was her last appearance on 
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the stage. Next we heard of her making un- 
successful application for the post of cane- 
and-umbrella tender at the Paris World’s 
Fair of 1856; and then, a few years later, an 
humble funeral, a brief notice in the daily 
papers, and she, once queen of tragedy and 
of beauty as well, is laid in her lonely grave, 
unnoticed, unknown, long, long ago forgot- 
ten. “ Thus rans the world away!” 

The portrait of Moliére, by Meynard, is 
also exhibited by the Comédie Frangaise. It 
is Moliére the actor rather than Moliére the 
poet, as is fitting for a theatrical collection, 
and shows him in the character of Cesar in 
the tragedy of “ The Death of Pompey.” He 
was a fine-looking man, was this dark-eyed, 
low-browed, dusky-mustached dramatist, and 
his scarlet draperies, shining cuirass, and 
laurel-wreath, become him well. His face is 
thoroughly familiar to us, from the admirable 
“make up” of the actor Porel, who person- 
ates Molitre in that comedy of the elder 
Dumas, “The Youth of Louis XIV.,” now 
running at the Odéon. From the Comédie 
Frangaise also came the portraits of Du- 
elos Duchesnois and the celebrated actor 
Lekain. 

As we enter the main side-room, we pause 
to look at a small picture attributed to Mi- 
ehael Angelo, but said to be, in reality, by 
Martin Schoen, an ugly, extravagant little 
sketch of St. Anthony, tormented by demons, 
which demons look very much like exagger- 
ated lobsters. A splendid “ Portrait of an 
Unknown,” by Rembrandt, wherein all that 
artist’s wonderful mastery of light and shade 
is fully displayed, next attracts our attention. 
Nearly opposite hangs Clouet’s portrait of 
the Duke de Guise. Fair-haired, thin-feat- 
ured, and sinister-looking, is the renowned 
King of Paris: if he looked like that, and 
lived up to his looks, no wonder that Henri 
IIL. saw fit to terminate his career by assas- 
sination. Here, too, is an exquisite little 
picture, by Luini, of the Infant Saviour, 
seated and holding the cross, with his foot 
on a half-eaten apple, while the serpent lies 
dead beside him. Not far off is an original 
portrait of Martin Luther, by Lucus Cranach, 
and near it is a portrait of Anne of Austria, 
by Portus, painted just after her arrival in 
Franee, when she was but little more than 
fourteen years old. Very pretty and very 
girlish is the youthful queen, her features are 
fine and delicate, her eyes large and spark- 
ling and of a brilliant hazel hue, and, when 
one remembers the extreme delicacy of com- 
plexion for which she was famed, one can 
easily imagine that the Spanish-born wife of 
Louis XIII. was a decided beauty, in evi- 
dence of which we have the infatuation of 
the Duke of Buckingham and the passion of 
Cardinal Richelieu. Her stiff, stately dress, 
of white satin worked with gold, her wide, 
formal ruff and coif, set with pearls, do not 
wholly conceal the girlish graces of her form 
and features. In this room also is to be found 
the “ Reading of the Bible,” by Greuze, a 
large picture, full of the naive sweetness and 
exquisite charm of that celebrated painter. 
But, of all the Greuzes exhibited here (some 
of which are of doubtful authenticity), I pre- 
fer the portrait of Madame de Cars, a lovely, 
poetical-looking face, with dark, tender eyes, 








and flowing tresses. There is a wonderful 
portrait, by Paul Veronese, in this room: a 
half-length of a young girl, dressed in gray 
velvet, with a little dog beside her. Here, 
too, are two noble portraits, by Velasquez: 
one, a baby infanta, in stiff farthingale and 
black-satin dress, standing beside an arm- 
chair and playing with a dog; and the other, 
a half-length of Philip IV., pale, sickly- 
looking, and his face deformed by the project- 
ing jaw of his race, and wearing a gorgeous 
costume of scarlet velvet, loaded with silver 
embroideries. There are a number of pictures 
here, by Franz Hals, whose “ Hille van Bobbe” 
is one of the treasures of the Metropolitan 
Art Museum of New York; one of them, an 
old woman pulling off her glove, is a marvel 
of vigor und expression. 

Scattered through the different rooms, are 
the chefs-d’euvre of Ingres, most of whose 
works are known so well through the medium 
of engravings. His beautiful “Source,” a 
lovely, naked nymph, pouring a stream of 
water from an urn; which’ she holds poised 
upon her shoulder, is perhaps the best known, 
but, for the first time, the public are admitted 
to a full enjoyment of the works of this cel- 
ebrated French artist, as his chief pictures 
have heretofore been locked up in the re- 
cesses of jealously -guarded private collec- 
tions. ‘“ Venus Anadyomene,” a lovely pen- 
dant to “La Source,” is from the Rieset 
collection. The Duc d’Aumale has lent the 
Stratonice, which has been so often engraved, 
and the Countess Duchalet has contributed 
his “(Edipus and the Sphinx.” The young, 
nude, and noble-looking solver of the riddle, 
bends forward with intent look toward the 
monster, whose beautiful female face and bust 
and bestial paws and body are half revealed 
in the shadows of a rocky cavern. In the 
foreground, a pile of human bones and the 
livid foot of a corpse protruding from a crev- 
ice, show the danger to which the adventu- 
rous hero is exposed. But, from the expres- 
sion, half scowling, half terrified, on the fair, 
sinister face of the Sphinx, as, with uplifted 
paw and sidelong glance she propounds her 
riddle, one sees that she is getting the worst 
of it in the wordy contest. Then we have, 
from the same artist, the “Golden Age,” the 
** Odalisque,” also a well-known and popular 
picture, and the wonderful diving portrait 
of M. Bertin, besides several minor works. 
The Duke d’Aumale has also sent the cele- 
brated pictures of “ Assassination of the Duke 
de Guise,” by Paul Delaroche, and the “ Duel 
in the Snow,”’ by Gérome, two pictures, made 
familiar to us as household words by photo- 
graphs and engravings, a fact which of course 
makes these originals doubly enjoyable. Hor- 
ace Vernet is represented by four of his 
works. One of them, from the Orleans col- 
lection, represents the Duke de Chartres sav- 
ing the lives of two priests in 1791; and 
another, a most spirited and life-like little 
picture, an Arab returning home with the 
skin of a lion he has just slain. Here, 
too, is the celebrated Orleans Raphael, from 
the gallery of the Duke d’Aumale; a small 
“Holy Family,” for which thirty thousand 
dollars were paid at the Delessert sale. Her- 
etic that I am in art, I fail to perceive its 
wondrous merits. I turn, therefore, to in- 





spect the almost priceless Meissonnier, the 
retreat of Napoleon from Russia, called 
“1814,” a picture said to be worth its weight 
in gold. Ary Scheffer, tender, dreamy, poetic, 
finds place in these galleries with several fine 
portraits, and his picture of the aged King 
of Thule clasping the golden goblet, the last 
gift of his beloved. 

I have not spoken of Decamps, of Géri- 
cault (his first sketch for his terrible picture 
of the “ Wreck of the Medusa” is here), of 
Prud’hon, of Delacroix, nor of the many fine 
works of the ancient masters—the “ Adora- 
tion,” of Hans Memling; the “ Denier de Cé-. 
sar,” by Vandyck; the “Ecce Homo,” of 
Titian ; the Terbrugs, and the Teniers. Time 
and space would alike fail me, did I at 
tempt to record all the noteworthy pictures 
in this marvelous collection, which compris- 
es over seven hundred paintings, scarcely 
one of which is unworthy of special men- 
tion. 

In glass cases, in the grand gallery, are 
arranged a series of exquisite and interesting 
miniatures, and a number of valuable manu- 
scripts, and fine specimens of the art of the’ 
printer and binder. Here we find the prayer- 
book of Anne of Austria, and one that be- 
longed to Bussy Rabutin, with miniatures 
attributed to Pettitot; the diary of Madame 
de Maintenon, an original letter of Madame 
de Sévigné to Madame de Grignon, a copy of 
verses written by Frederick the Great before 
the battle of Rossbach (the great conqueror 
wrote a very minute, delicate hand), the ori- 
ginal manuscripts of Rousseau’s “ Confes- 
sions ” and “ Nouvelle Héloise,” and a draw- 
ing made and signed by Raphael. I lack the 
knowledge of bric-d-brac wherewith to speak 
aright of the antique porcelain, the Venice 
glass, the ancient weapons, the bronzes and 
caskets, and other curiosities of the other 
departments of the collection. There is ex- 
hibited the sword borne by the Constable de 
Beauvau before the Princess of Lorraine, and 
a fragment of the standard of Charles the 
Bold, taken at the battle of Nancy—this last 
a strip of green cloth, bearing stamped upon 
it, in gold, an image of St.Jacques. There, 
too, one sees a clock that once marked the 
hours for Madame de Pompadour, and orna- 
mented with a bronze figure of Louis XV., in 
the garb of a Roman emperor, leaning against 
a marble column studded with golden feurs- 
de-lis; and the writing-chair of poor, un- 
fortunate Marie Antoinette. The Japanese 
bronzes contributed by Madame de Rothschild 
are wonderful to behold, and would delight 
the hearts of some dear friends of mine on 
the other side of the water. 

But all things have an end; so, at last, 
we turn our backs upon the great Loan Ool- 
lection, and, with dazed eyes, throbbing brain, 
and weary feet, we sally forth into the bright 
sunshine of a spring day in Paris. A cloud- 
less sky, a mass of trees in their first fresh 
verdure, the diamond -flasb of leaping foun- 
tains, the whirl and bustle of the mighty city, 
greet us as we go. Behind us, in the shadows, 
lie art, and history, and the past; before us, 
in the sunshine, lies the busy, animated pres 
ent —the world’s fairest city in the golden 
glory of to-day. ‘ 

Lucy H. Hoorss- 
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THE SOUTH SHORE, NAN- 
TUCKET. 


HE South Shore of Nantucket, and es- 

pecially the approach to the South Shore, 
is, so far as I know, quite unlike any other 
coast scenery. 

In the first week of June, the writer, worn 
out with long sickness, and feeling that noth- 
ing but the sea would be of any use, left 
Western New York, and set her face toward 
the barren, wind-swept island. 

Nantucket possesses few namable attrac- 
tions, and yet when once it casts its spell 
upon its visitors it leads them back again and 
again, in their own despite, away from moun- 
tains, and beaches, and scenery, into the 
quaint, gray streets of its ancient, half-for- 
saken town. It was absurdly early for the 
sea; it was cold, and I was hardly able to sit 
up, and every one said we were starting on a 
wild-goose chase ; but as E remarked, 
“If you never chase wild-geese, you’ll never 
catch wild-geese,” and we went. It was a 
dark day when we stepped on board the Riv- 
er Queen at Wood’s Hole, and the clouds 
hung low on the bay, but the sea-wind 
blew, the gray-green water was dashing into 
foam under the wheels, and every breath of 
air seemed full of new life and strength. 

If I were once to begin to talk of Nan- 
tucket in general,I should never get to that 
particular part of it which forms my title, so 
I will pass over all that happened until E—— 
and I found ourselves in a carryall under the 
guidance of a sturdy bay horse and two small 
boys. We tromed through the narrow streets, 
in and out, over that curious formation which 
in that part of the world represents pave- 
ment. 

Now, if first premising that I do not de- 
sire any change myself, I describe this pave- 
ment as it is, I trust none of my island 
friends will be offended. 

So many years ago that the exact date has 
defied my researches, certain streets in the 
good town were paved with bowlders varying 
from the size of a man’s head to that of a 
hen’s-egg. The winds of all seasons, the 
rains and melting snows, have swept away all 
the sand from between these stones, and they 
have shifted themselves about into ridges and 
holes, probably in accordance with the laws 
of Nature, but utterly at variance with those 
of art, and when you ride over them in a car- 
ryall you experience every variety of jolt, 
from the sudden jerk and pitch of the West- 
ern corduroy, and the sidelong lurch of an 
engine running off the track, to the agonizing 
bump of a street-car that has left the rails. 

Happily the pavement soon merges into 
soft sand, and here and there some good 
Christian has spread clam-shells over the 
track, but these bits of shell-road, which are 
excellent, are soon gotten over. 

If you ask me why they, having plenty of 
shells, do not make more shell-roads, I am 
unable to answer, and refer you to their an- 
cestors, whose wisdom never did any thing of 
the sort. We leave on the left the Poor- 
House, or, as they prefer here to call it, the 
Asylum, and, passing a few fields of daisies 
and red-top, we approach the Fair Grounds, 











which are fenced in for a driving-park, and 
for the exhibitions of the Agricultural So- 
ciety. 

Here the fences cease, and near the Fair 
Grounds meet innumerable ruts and tracks 
over the moor—for a moor it is—those lead- 
ing eastward going to Sconset, or to solitary 
little farm-houses here and there on the plain, 
and the southward ones all tending toward 
the South Shore. 

These tracks are merely a series of ruts 
made by driving, and when once you are in 
them the going is easy enough, but if you try 
to cross from one track to another, look out 
for broken wheels and jolts unspeakable. 
When one rut gets too worn it is the custom 
to make a new road, simply by turning off on 
the common, and driving. All over the island 
are marks of these old roads—the only 
monuments almost, left by past generations. 

Here begin “the Great Woods,” a forest 
of little pine-trees, planted some twenty-five 
years ago, to replace, if possible, the great 
oaks long since recklessly demolished. Pines, 
which in our part of the world have been 
growing twenty-five years, are over the house- 
tops, and their masses of dark foliage almost 
hide their boughs, but I think the tallest tree 
in the Great Woods cannot be over ten feet 
high, and their trunks’ and branches are so 
gnarled and knotted, so loaded with gray 
lichen and moss, and sq, scantily protected 
with needles, that small as they are, they 
look almost as old as that weird forest on 
Dartmoor, called Wistmari’s Wood. 

They have had to make such a struggle 
against the rushing winds from the sea— 
they are fighting with such sad perseverance 
for their lives—that you cannot but respect 
the poor little trees for being even as much 
like a forest as they are. 

Perhaps it is the salt air which brings out 
their fragrance, but certainly they seem to 
give a sweeter and more aromatic scent than 
their mightier and more prosperous brethren 
of inland wood and mountain. 

And now as we turn southward, and the 
wind blows in our faces, tell me did you ever 
on the coast, or— 


“*Under hanging mountains 
Beside the fall of fountains,” 


breathe such an air ? 

This southern wind has come direct from 
the West Indies via the Gulf Stream. In its 
way over the sea it has dropped its tropic 
languor, and kept all its sweetness ; and since 
it has reached the island it has gathered into 
its saltness the breath of sweet-fern just un- 
folding, the odor of the baybeérry and sweet 
grass, and the scent of the pines. 

You breathe as you never breathed before, 
and you can allow yourself to forget that you 
are breathing, and discover that there is a 
pleasure merely in existing. Here, among 
these little pines, or farther southward on 
the sunny plain, I have been content to sit 
for hours, with no other shade than my par- 
asol, content to do nothing and think of 
nothing, as satisfied as a cat basking on a 
cellar-door. You find yourself uttering those 
little inarticulate sounds which are humanity’s 
poor substitute for purring. You are con- 
tent to be, and forget that you have any thing 





to do or suffer. There is nothing to see, but 
then you do not care to see any thing. Here 
and there among the pines are flocks of crows, 
which either are far larger than inland crows 
or else look larger because they are perched 
on such small trees. I have never seen one 
very close, because they are shy creatures, 
but I incline to the belief that they are a 
variety a little different from our own, for, 
once seeing half a dozen of them on a fence, 
I took them for turkeys! Our crows always 
make their nests on the highest trees, but 
these island birds put up with what they can 
get, and build in the little pines, or even, as I 
am told, on the ground, but I have never 
found or seen their nests. Like the crows of 
Virgil’s time, they expatiate greatly upon the 
dry sand, and keep up a sonorous clangor. 
Their peace, however, is much disturbed by 
the king-birds, of which there are many on 
the island, and they wage incessant war, not 
only with the crows, but with the great white- 
breasted hawks, one of which you may per- 
haps see put to rout by a couple of these 
fierce little fowls, neither of which is longer 
than one of the hawk’s tail-feathers. And 
now we get beyond the pines, and, on the 
wide, rolling common, known as the South 
Pasture, and instantly we begin to shout and 
scream, and exclaim, in a way that is enough 
to make our horse run if he were not well 
trained. Probably, however, he knows that 
we are “strangers,” all sorts of extravagance 
being accounted for in Nantucket by the word 
“ stranger,” as Germans and French find a 
reason for every eccentricity in the word “ Eng- 
glish.” I have never been here so early in 
the season, and the sight before us is as new 
to me as to E——. Before us is a wide, soft- 
ly-rolling plain, ending in a yellow-brown belt 
of sand, and blue-gray sea and sky. The 
groundwork of this plain is a curious brown 
moss and silvery-green lichens, dark, glossy 
green, running vines of the “ meal- plum,” 
and clusters of paler bayberry and blueberry 
bushes. On this mingled ground are closely 
set myriads on myriads of great, vivid blue 
violets, dainty little flowers of ivory white, 
with a yellow centre, and great bunches of 
tiny, bright, gold blossoms, set on a tufted 
ring of bluish foliege.* 

Far as you can see, this mass of blended 
color lies just rippling in the wind, and flecked 
with swift racing shadows and lights that 
seem at once half solid and yet wonderfully 
transparent. This is the great South Pasture, 
where formerly fed many sheep, and we shall 
pass by the place where was the old shearing- 
pen, around which, at shearing-time, there 
was wont to be a great gathering and merry- 
making; but this feast, like almost every 
thing else on the island, is among the things 
that were. 

Ag we drive on through this world of 
flowers, we hear, nearer and nearer, the sol- 
emn organ-voice of the surge. 

We reach the yellow sands, at the edge 
of which is a group of fishermen’s sheds, 
and, farther down, if they were not run out 





* Iam po botanist, and can name none of these 
flowers, but I do not thank the man who, because 
each of these splendid violets carries somewhere a 
speck of white, first named them canker violets.—C. 
F. G. 
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through the surf this morning, lie their long 


dories, drawn up higher and drier than seems | 


necessary to inexperienced eyes. The sands 
are deep and soft, and, sparing the horse, we 
alight, and walk down to the sea, sinking at 
every step into the sand and the little white 
shells, for here is no hard beach. The sea is 
quiet to-day, for, though there is a roar as of 
several water-falls, like, yet unlike, the voices 
of the cataracts, we do not see what we have 
come to see until we reach the edge of the 
steeply-shelving shore, and sit down on the 
warm sand, just out of reach of these vast, 
long, swinging breakers that, as far as and 
farther than your eye can reach, border the 
South Shore. 

These are not the dancing, prancing waves 
that join hands on Rye and North Hampton 
beaches, and come frolicking up the level 
sands to “ kiss and curtsey,” and 


* Foot it featly here and there,” 


before they race back into the sea. 

‘Here, between the island and the next 
girdle of shoal, is deep water, and these are 
the breakers, which, rushing upon the shoals 
from the great Atlantic, roll from one belt to 
another, until, gathering force at every spring, 
they dash in thunder upon this windy shore. 
Woe to the ship which they drive onward, 
until they set it up on the island’s edge a 
mark for all their shattering hammers of 
water, and tearing hands of foam ! 

Here the Poinsett, in September, 1870, 
having reached the shore almost without 
starting a timber, was beaten into mere chips 
by the sea, which rose in sudden rage and 
tore her all to pieces before the wreckers, 
who had taken the contract to get her off, 
could even begin their operations. 

On the west, and all the way toward that 
extreme of the island, the land does not rise 
much above the level of the sea; but, on the 
east, is a line of sand-cliffs, perhaps twenty 
feet high, rising most at the promontory 
known as “Tom Never’s Head,” beyond which 
the coast turns northward. Near the head is 
one of the houses of the Humane Society. 

Not a rock breaks the line of the shore. 
It is all sea and sand. On the extreme verge 
of the horizon may be a sail, but it is not 
common to see a ship so near the dreaded 
shoals. Farther down the shore is a fisher- 
man, heaving and hauling for blue-fish, throw- 
ing his fine, tall figure into unconsciously 
graceful attitudes, but catching no fish, though 
I have known of twenty-five caught in as many 
casts in a single afternoon. A little beach- 
bird runs to and fro, uttering now and then 
its sweet, full, melancholy note. The wind 
sings shrilly in the stiff beach-grass that 
fringes the low mounds behind us ; the surge 
soars and sings and whispers and calls, and 
from time to time seems to discharge a*shat- 
tering volley of musketry. The tide is com- 
ing in, and these long white arms and dividing 
fingers reach up higher, as if for their prey. 

This is a “ quiet day;” but to-morrow, 
perhaps, urged on by some far-away tempest, 
these waves shall suddenly rise, and, rolling 
shoreward in trebled force, turn these sands, 
as far as the fishing-huts, into one tossing 
sheet of water and foam. 

This is no shore for bathing. Only the 





strongest swimmers tempt these surges, and 
even for them it is rather foolhardy. More 
than one, scorning advice, and confident in 
his strength, has been swept out to sea and 
never seen again ; or perhaps the waves, when 
tired of their plaything, laid a dead body on 
the sand. 

The fishermen run out their dories through 
the surge, and go out to the shoals for fish. 
It is a fine sight to see them come in with 
their boats, whether laden or empty. To run 
a dory through the waves requires not only 
strength, but skill; and sometimes the load- 
ed boat will be overset, the sea claiming back 
the fish as its own, and either staving the 
boat or pitching it scornfully on the sands. 

The South Shore has a strange, wild, deso- 
late beauty all its own. The colors of sea 
and sand and sky are wonderfully rich and 
soft, and have something of the dusky splen- 
dor and harmony which belongs to al] eastern 
fabrics. There is a certain solemnity and 
melancholy about the place. However much 
people laugh and chatter on first coming 
down, you will notice that, before long, the 
merriest voices will be hushed, and the whole 
gay party sit silent on the sands, watching 
the eternal roll and swing and listening to 
the roar. 

There are sad stories of the South Shore, 
besides that it has had its share of the 
wrecks that have strewed this whole ill- 
omened coast. Here, one morning after a 
storm, a quarter of a mile from the sea, was 
found the body of a tall, strong man, sole 
survivor of some unknown wreck. He had 
fought his way through the cruel surge, toiled 
through the sand, as was seen by his foot- 
marks, and, ‘turning toward a far-away light, 
had fallen and died exhausted on the com- 
mon, almost within hail of shelter and help. 

No one knew who he was, nor, from the 
shattered bits of wreck-stuff that came ashore, 
could any one discover the name of the ship. 
He lies buried in some unmarked grave. 

I was told by an old resident that his fa- 
ther, coming down to the shore one windy 
morning, found a lady lying on the sands, her 
long hair streaming over her night-dress. The 
waves had beaten the life out of her, almost 
without leaving a mark, and then, with the 
cat-like caprice which belongs to the sea, had 
thrown her from them to find a grave in the 
steadfast earth. 

Here, in former days, while whaling was in 
its infancy, you might see the spout of the 
great beasts rising here and there; and old 
Mrs. W could remember, so said her 
grandson, when nineteen whales were brought 
ashore there in one week. But the whales 
are all gone long ago, and rarely now, from 
the South Shore, shall you see so much as a 
tumbling porpoise. 

Here, too, I have heard it whispered that, 
if you walk at midnight, you may meet the 
ghost of a drowned sailor, who will instantly 
demand that you shall dig for him, before 
dawn, that grave in search of which he has 
been wandering for years. As in the Danish 
legend, you will be forced to obey, but with 
the grimness which belongs to New-England 
superstition. The story adds that, if you 
have not finished your task before the east 
grows red, he will throw you into the sea. 








Surely, a most unreasonable ghost, this ; for, 
if he were strong enough to throw one into the 
waves, he might surely do something toward 
digging the grave, even though he were un- 
able to cover himself up in it when it was 
finished. 

I never wandered on the South Shore at 
midnight, and I cannot tell whether, now that 
the smoke of the government steamer which 
supplies the light-ships may sometimes be 
seen from the sands, this too-exacting marin- 
er still watches for the unwary beside the 
desolate sea. 

Lest we should perhaps meet him, we will 
turn home, though the sunset colors are turn- 
ing the sea into glass, mingled with fire, and, 
as it were, molten gold of the refiner’s fur- 
nace. As we drive into the pines once more, 
the stars are coming out in the deeps above, 
a huge bird sails noiselessly high in air, 
and beyond the low hills we see the great re- 
volving light of Sankota Head flashing, fad- 
ing, and shining out again in quick succes- 
sion over the shadowy moors and across the 
perilous sea that girds the wind-swept island. 


Ciara F. Guernsey, 





JUNE. 


FERTILITY. 


OT in the tender bloom of spring she 
stands, 
Timid, with hooded eyes, yet wondrous 
fair, 
Hearkening on eager soil a voice which 
there 
Breathed sweet annunciation—patient hands 
Treasured the promise, but the strange com- 
mands 
Made tremulous the maiden’s heart with 
care. 
No! not with lowly fear that did not dare 
Believe she held the glory of the lands. 
But, as the radiant woman, do we see 
A beauteous form within the folding blue; 
And cherub-faces smile the roses through 
As from the nebulous mists of morn set free, 
Floats calmly on to golden heights of noon, 
The virgin-mother whom we christen June. 


Mary B. Dopes. 





MISCELLANY. 


MINOR ORIGINAL ARTICLES, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, AND SELECTIONS. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND THE 
JESUITS. 


(From the German, for the JourNAt.) 


REDERICK THE GREAT was so kindly 
disposed toward the Jesuits that he, when 
they were driven from other countries, gave 
them a place of refuge in Silesia. All the more 
astonished were they, therefore, when he sud- 
denly ordered seals to be put on their valuable 
library in Breslau. The circumstances con- 
nected with the affair, which are comparative- 
ly little known, are these: 

One day the king met, in his garden at 
Potsdam, a young man of a foreign look, with 
whose appearance he was so pleased that he 
inquired of him who he was. The young man 
replied that his name was Hedhessi; that he 
had recently come from Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, where he had studied theology; but 
was a native of Hungary, whither he would 
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return after spending a short time in Berlin. 
The king then entered into a long conversa- 
tion with the young Protestant theologian, 
and was so pleased with his cleverness that 
he finally said to him: 

“Do you know that you must remain here 
in my kingdom. I will see that you are well 
provided for. Do you hear?” 

The Hungarian assured the king that he 
should be most happy to profit by his gracious 
offer, but that family considerations rendered 
it impossible. 

“That is unfortunate,” said Frederick. 
“ Well, then, tell me what service I can ren- 
der you.” 

“T don’t know, really,” replied the Hun- 
garian. “I can think of nothing at the mo- 
ment—” ° 

“ What, can you think of nothing—noth- 
ing at all to ask me?” 

“Ah, yes, now that I bethink me, there is 
something I would ask your majesty to do for 
me, since you allow me to. I have bought 
myself several theological and philosophical 
books, which, as I think, are proscribed in 
Vienna by the Jesuit fathers who form the 
commission that decides what foreign books 
shall be admitted into the country. If your 
majesty would have the goodness—” 

“ Ay, ay! take your books along,” inter- 
rupted the king, ‘“‘and buy as many more as 
you waut; just those, if you like, that you 
think are specially proscribed. Do you hear? 
If they go to take them away from you in 
Vienna, tell them—tell them that I gave them. 
The good fathers won’t care for that, proba- 
bly; but never mind. Let them take your 
books; then go straight to my ambassador, 
tell him all about the matter, and what I have 
said to you. This done, go to the first hotel 
in Vienna, and live in the best style the house 
affords. Be sure you make your bill at least 
a ducat daily. There you will remain until 
they send your books back to you. That they 
do, it shall be my care. Wait for me—I will 
be back directly.” 

And he went hastily into: his villa, which 
was near by. When he returned, he brought 
a slip of paper, on which he had written: 

“Bon pour rester 4 Vienne aux dépens de 
moi (Good for a stay at Vienna at my ex- 
pense). Frpertx.” 

It was thus, strangely enough, that he al- 
ways wrote his name. 

“Here,” said he, “you have my name. 
Show that to my ambassador, and all will be 
well. You will get your books again. But 
be sure you live well—every day a ducat, 
mind.” 

“ But, your majesty—” 

“There is no ‘but’ in the matter—leave 
every thing to me, and you shall not only 
have your books, but the best curacy in Hun- 
gary. And now bon voyage, and don’t forget 
to write to me.” 

Hedhessi took leave of the king, deeply 
impressed by the singular interest his majesty 
had manifested in him. When he reached 
the Austrian line, as he expected, the box 
containing his books was seized; and, in Vi- 
enna, as he had also expected, the major part 
of them were confiscated; whereupon he said 
what the king had told him to say. The only 
reply the Jesuit fathers, however, made him 
was— 
ae do we care for the King of Prus- 


Hedhessi went to the Prussian ambassa- 
dor, showed him the line from the king, and 
told him how matters stood. The ambassador 
had already received his instructions from 
Berlin how to proceed. He called one of his 
Servants, and told him to go with the Hun- 

tian to the best hotel in the city, and in- 
orm the landlord that his guest would remain 
with him for a time at the expense of the 

Ssian embassy. 

Soon after this, the Governor of Silesia and 





the Minister von Miinchow were surprised to 
receive an order to detail a staff-officer, a 
Kriegsrath (counselor-of-war), a sergeant, and 
half a dozen soldiers, to go to the Jesuit col- 
lege, and put seals on the doors of the library, 
and station sentries before them. Every morn- 
ing a military and a civil officer were to ex- 
amine the doors to see that the seals had not 
been disturbed. “Each of these visitors,” 
said the royal order, “ shall receive one thaler 
(sixty-nine cents) for each visit, the six sol- 
diers on duty before the doors two thalers 
daily, and the commission that puts on the 
seals thirty thalers, all of which sums sball 
be paid by the Jesuit college.” 

The consternation could not have been 
greater among the Jesuit fathers if the angel 
Gabriel had closed their library than it was 
when this special order of their good friend 
King Frederick was executed. They inquired, 
conjectured, and consulted, but all to no pur- 
pose. The manner in which they had forfeited 
the favor of the king remained a mystery. 
The governor and minister were no wiser in 
the matter than they. 

There was only one thing left to be done; 
they must send a deputation of such members 
of their order to Potsdam as were known to 
the king, and stood highest in his favor. Ar- 
rived in Potsdam, they prayed for an audience, 
which was not immediately granted, but was 
put off from time to time. Finally, after a 
whole month had elapsed, they were received, 
and with a cordiality that was wholly unex- 
pected. His majesty began immediately to 
ask after and to talk with them about such a 
multiplicity of things, that they found no op- 
portunity to make known the object of their 
visit. They sat upon thorns. After a long 
time there came a momentary pause in the 
conversation, and one of the fathers hastened 
to avail himself of it to humbly inquire how 
their college had had the misfortune to so 
displease his majesty that he should order 
their library to be closed. 

“Oh, ho! about the library,” replied Fred- 
erick. - ‘True, true, I did order it closed. 
For the reasons you must address yourselves 
to my ambassador in Vienna. Good-morning, 
gentlemen. And don’t forget to make my 
compliments to your confréres, the members 
of the book-commission in Vienna. 1 have 
no fault to find with you. Good-morning.” 

And thus they were dismissed no wiser 
than they were five or six weeks previously ; 
on the contrary, they had only unearthed new 
and inexplicable complications. Returned to 
Breslau, where they were impatiently awaited, 
the members of the college assembled to hear 
what news they brought; but the rector and 
the professors, clever Jesuits as they were, 
were now more in a maze than ever. One 
thing, however, was clear to them all: that 
they must send a deputation to Vienna. This 
they did without delay, and the Prussian am- 
bassador, unlike his royal master, received 
the two deputies immediately. They told him 
what bad happened to them in Breslau, and 
what the result was of their mission to the 
king. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” replied the ambassa- 
dor, “I myself am not very fully informed 
with regard to all the circumstances of the 
case. I know, however, that there is a young 
man here from whom the members of your 
order, who form the book-commission, have 
taken away a box of books, and that his ma- 
jesty of Prussia is pleased to insist upon their 
being returned.” 

he mystery was solved. The two depu- 
ties hastened to their brethren of the book- 
commission, and the following day the Hun- 
garian’s books were all returned to him. This, 
however, was not all; the Jesuits in Vienna 
were compelled to pay Hedhessi’s hotel-bill, 
which amounted to ninety-six ducats. 

The ambassador then signed a certificate 
in which it was stated that the young Protes- 





tant’s books had been returned to him, and 
that his hotel-bill had been paid. With this 


document the two deputies returned to Bres- 


lau, where the other deputation took it and 
repaired again to Potsdam. This time Fred- 
erick received them without delay, and, after 
reading the certificate, he immediately sent an 
order to Breslau to have the college library 
reopened. 

As for the young Hungarian, his royal 
friend did not lose sight of him; and, thanks 
to his powerful protection, he received one of 
the best curacies in Hungary, in the peaceful 
enjoyment of which he remained at least as 
late as 1780. 


—— 


IRISH LIFE IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


Tue descriptions I have given of Dublin 
within a term of seventy years show some of 
the stronger aspects of Irish existence in the 
past century, but there is one of them I left 
untouched, which to many would be more 
agreeable, and that is its comic romance or 
almost passionate absurdity. Taken as a 
whole, the life of those times must be re- 
garded as a something perfectly unique in 
modern history. The national character, a 
mass of extremes held together as it was 
then by the restraining force of certain in- 
stincts, presents barbarity and refinement 
living amicably side by side. While the 
peasant vibrates daily between good-humor 
and ferocity, the most fraternal joviality and 
the most tiger-like combativeness, the edu- 
cated landlord is able to balance these ex- 
tremes, or at least to soften their indulgence 
under an elegant grotesqueness. Drinking 
and fighting, the savage favorites, loved when 
naked by the one, become with the other 
bland barbarians who disport in a shirt and 


es. 
They had, however, other traits in com- 
mon which were as tender as they were 
strong. There was their feudal feeling, which 
exchanged the warmest service and devotion 
for the readiest pity and protection; there 
was their humor, which was manifested by 
high and low alike; and there was the chi- 
valric regard for woman, connected in the 
t with a moral purity that was even 
more extraordinary, which, while it refined 
tastes on the one hand, half redeemed ex- 
cesses on the other. Fortune and position, 
however, were circumstances that stimulated 
the national character into a great comic di- 
versity. The good old model landlord, who 
would neither distrain on a tenant nor pay a 
shilling to a creditor, may be accepted as a 
fair type of it. An air of burlesque romance 
runs through half this people’s history. They 
seem to turn life into a carnival in which the 
only occupation is the concoction of a good 
joke or the pursuit of a mad adventure. 
Even misfortune does not sadden them. 
Out of the worst of their embarrassments 
they can draw excitement and diversion. 
Intrenched on their estates with a body- 
guard of game-keepers, how innumerable are 
the schemes with which they can circumvent 
a lawyer or castigate a bailiff! Their love of 
fun is so irrepressible that even their dueling 
and drinking demand the relish of absurdity. 
What bacchanals before their day could pre- 
tend to such an institution as a Five-Bottle 
Club, of which the president on all occasions 
of visitors or neophytes locked the door of 
the room, and threw the key out of the win- 
dow? Where else were-judicial dignity and 
deliberation so secured as when a chairman 
of Quarter Sessions could boast that he had 
put all his brother magistrates under the 
table; or, if we turn to affairs of honor, in 
what other land or time should we hear of a 
host being found at pistol-practice because he 
expected some friends to dinner; of a plain- 
tiff who had called out all his opponents in a 
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lawsuit; or politicians, ministers of state, 
and even judges on the bench, who main- 
tained public respect by their repeated shots 
at one another? Sir Jonah Barrington, who 
has supplied us with so many details upon 
the point, has only seemed incredible because 
he was so true. 

Of all this curious and amazing mixture 
of humor and extravagance, this unparalleled 
defiance of all prescriptions and proprieties, 
Dublin, of course, became the centre. The 
seat of the legislature, and moreover the 
foeus of fashion, law, and commerce, could 
searcely fulfill its ends without the aid of 
mirth and drollery. Its bar always presented 
some of the first wits of the time, but in ad- 
dition it converged all the exuberant spirits 
of the land, all the talkers and the schemers; 
the bon-vivants and bacchanals ; the “ gentle- 
men every inch of them,” and the “ gentlemen 
to the backbone,” who had run through all 
their property or mortgaged it to half its 
value; the clever dogs who lived by their 
brains, and the worthy fellows who had crazed 
them. It was the home of hospitality, the 
imperial mint of jest and epigram ; the great 
fountain-head or factory of every thing that 
was droll or rampant in speech, literature, or 
action. 

Eccentricity was not only the spirit, it 
became the business, of men’s lives. To sup- 
ply Dublin with fresh laughter seemed just 
as needful as fresh food. Thus the most ab- 
surd wagers were laid and the wildest ad- 
ventures were undertaken. There was Buck 
Whalley’s famous bet, to walk to Jerusalem 
and back, and play a game of racquet against 
its walls; and there were all the extraordi- 
nary exploits of that human firework, Beau- 
champ Bagenal, the man who fought a royal 
duke, who courted an infanta, who intoxi- 
eated a Doge of Venice, and carried off a nun 
from an Italian convent. Dublin was not 
only the most festive and recklessly-expen- 
sive city of the day, it was preéminently the 
most hilarious. At the same time, it will be 
supposed that it was tolerably combustible, 
and under the friendliest impinging of its 
warm ingredients had occasional explosions. 
Dueling was one of its necessities, though it 
is only proper to remark that an affair of 
honor in those days was in so few instances 
fatal, was always conducted with such fair- 
ness, and, moreover, was so often ludicrous, 
either in its origin or ending, that it must be 
regarded rather in the light of an extrava- 
gance than a brutality. 

The professed “fire-eaters,” as they were 
termed, the old notorious “ hilt-and-muzzle 
boys,” the Crow. Ryans, Reddy Longs, Amby 
Bodkins, and their fellows, who loved gun- 
powder so much that their rule in all ambigu- 
ous cases was to fire first and explain after- 
ward, were not so numerous in Dublin. Nei- 
ther toward the close of the century was 

hting there acknowledged as a portion 
of polite usage. It was not a ground of 
admission to society, as it had been in pre- 
vious years, when a young man could not ex- 
pect to go to a dinner-party or a ball but the 
question was sure to be asked, “ Have you 
been out yet? have you blazed, sir?” Cer- 
tainly, in a particular direction the practice 
was thought to have its advantages—it can- 
celed debts between gentlemen, and put a 
stop to lawsuits. The “ trigger process,” as 
it was called, always set aside the legal. 
Irish convivial habits, however, retained all 
their old excess. Though the bacchanalian 
standard had been reduced from five bottles 
to three (the rule was two bottles of claret 
and one of old port—“ to assist”), there was 
still the unhappy shrub-drinking which pre- 
vailed throughout the day, and the potent 
and insidious whiskey that invariably came at 
night, and which, under the plea of correct- 
ing acids, carried gout into the legs of every 
third man in the community. 


Such, for many years in Ireland, was that 
extraordinary state of society which I cannot 
help considering as something unique in mod- 
ern history. I am well aware’it has its darker 
features—its “ abduction clubs,” for instance 
—associations of ruined rascals who drew 
lots for girls of fortune, and carried them off 
in open day; acts of savagery whose heinous- 
ness is not softened by the absurdity of the 
abductor usually placing the girl before him 
on the horse in order that he might plead it 
was she who abducted him! Even the career 
of such a scoundrel as Higgins, the “ sham 
squire,” so well recounted by Mr. Fitzpatrick 
—the shoeblack and the felon, who by means 
of every infamy rose to be a magistrate and 
sub-sheriff, and the friend of a lord-chancel- 
lor and a viceroy—defiles the society that 
harbored him quite as much as it does him- 
self. The romance of his rascality cannot 
blind us to its success. And there were other 
shadows of this period, but still it is pleasant 
to remember that side by side with them ex- 
isted many relieving gleams of goodness.— 
“ Life of Samuel Lover” (London, 1874). 


—_—_— 


THE KHAMTEES. 


Tue great stronghold of the Khamtees is 
in the neighborhood of the Irrawaddy, in 
the extreme north of Burmah, the Khamtees 
of Assam being emigrants from that country 
under the leadership of Chowsam’s father. 
In religion they affect to be strict followers 
of Burmese Bhuddism, but, excepting among 
the priests, their religion is little more than 
polytheism, under a thin veil of Bhuddist 
pantheism, the beauty of Gautama’s teaching 
being utterly unknown among them, while 
many of their customs are altogether opposed 
to Bhuddism. They kill and eat all animals, 
and use the flesh and milk of cows and buffa- 
loes without secruple. Their priests are men 
of great importance, and their influence is 
greater even than that of the chiefs. No un- 
dertaking is commenced without first consult- 
ing them, and, by pretended divinations, they 
select and announce an auspicious day. They 
are also the school-masters, every free-born 
Khamtee youth being compelled to attend 
school in the temples, where he learns to read 
and write his own language, and often Bur- 
mese, using the Burmese written characters for 
both languages. These priests receive their 
office from Bhuddistic institutions in Burmah, 
and are, without exception, strictly orthodox 
among themselves, though they seem to in- 
dulge the whims of the Khamtees in many re- 
ligious forms and ceremonies foreign to Bhud- 
dism. I was very much surprised to find no 
trace of monotheism g this people. To 
all appearance, they seem to have been con- 
verted by followers of Bhudda from polythe- 
ism direct to pantheism, and in this present 
a striking example of the strength of Bhud- 
dism when preached to polytheists. 

The Khamtees are divided into innumer- 
able clans, each clan having its own village 
and chief or Gohain, and, curiously enough, 
each clan is recognized by the pattern of the 
waist-cloths worn by the men. The villages 
vary in size, according to the strength of the 
clan. That of Chowsam numbered about forty 
houses, scattered about without any attempt 
at regularity. The houses are all built on 
bamboo piles, as in Burmah, and entered by 
a ladder. The flooring and walls consist of 
closely interlaced bamboo work, and the 
roofs are thatched with grass, the eaves pro- 
jeeting below the level of the floor. The in- 
terior is divided into several rooms commu- 
nicating by doors ; one room, devoted to the 
reception of guests, is entirely open at one 
end, with a sort of balcony outside. Each 
room contains a movable hearth, without 
any chimney, which is moved about the room 
| at the will of the occupants, and, as an ap- 











pendage of the hearth, there is a rough wood- 
en couch, covered with an embroidered car- 
pet, in the manufacture of which the Kham- 
tee women are very skillful. The only other 
articles of furniture are a pair of iron fire- 
tongs and a small teapot. Their food is gen- 
erally served in lacquered bowls and dishes, 
excepting in the case of slaves and poor peo. 
ple, who use common earthen-ware. All cook- 
ing is carried on in the women’s room, which, 
of course, I never entered. The interiors of 
the houses occupied by well-to-do people are 
very clean and tidy, forming a pleasing con- 
trast to those of other frontier tribes in As- 
sam. The streets or lanes of the village, 
however, are very filthy; the want of drain. 
age leaves them in a constant state of mire, 
and innumerable pigs, dogs, and poultry of 
every description running at large do not 
add to the general comfort of a walk through 
the village. 

Some of the social laws are very curious, 
At either end of every village there is a large 
house set apart fora singular purpose. At 
the age of puberty all the girls are sent from 
the house of their parents to one of these 
buildings, called the House of the Virgins, 
and reserved entirely for the dwelling-place 
of unmarried women. From the time that 
the young girl enters this place she never 
sleeps anywhere else until married. Rising 
at daylight in the morning, she repairs to the 
house of her parents, spends the day there 
assisting in the household duties, and returns 
to her sleeping-place with the other unmarried 
females at sundown. As with the girls, so 
with the boys. They occupy the house at 
the opposite end of the village, and every 
youth, though he spends the day in the house 
of his father, at night must return to the 
bachelors’ sleeping-place. 

The Virgins’ House is sacred, and no man 
is supposed to enter there; indeed, the vigi- 
lance of the old maids, who have outlived the 
age of. romance, prevents any proceeding 
which might be termed scandalous, and the 
morality of a Khamtee village is a pleasing 
contemplation. 

When a young man desires to make choice 
of a wife, he asks the consent of his and her 
parents, and, having gained both, he may pay 
his addresses until he is in a position to build 
a house for the reception of his bride. Long 
courtships are not uncommon, and it is a pret- 
ty sight to see the young men escorting their 
intended brides at sundown to their sleeping- 
house, lingering about which many youthful 
couples may be seen, as the sun sinks ‘to rest, 
wishing each other good-night with gentle 
voices and looks of love. 

In the early morning, too, the young lovers 
meet, the youth gallantly escorting his fair 
one to her parents’ house, while she, rosy 
with health, would shame our European beau- 
ties, for at sunrise she appears fresh after an 
elaborate toilet, of which a bathe in the river 
forms a most important part. 

The costume of both men and women is 
extremely picturesque. That of the women, 
who are good-looking, is very becoming. A 
loose-fitting jacket, of white silk or cotton, 
with long, full sleeves, buttoned down the 
chest, covers the upper part of the body to 
their waist; a piece of striped silk or cotton 
cloth fastened round the waist, falls like clas- 
sic drapery to the ankles, displaying the out- 
lines of their well-shaped limbs ; while this 
skirt -like garment, having a kind of open 
fold in front, occasionally affords a glimpse 
of a rounded limb of the most perfect sym- 
metry. They wear no covering for the head; 
but their hair, which is raven black and geD- 
erally very abundant, is worn in a large chi- 
gnon on the top of the head, and fastened with 
large silver pins, highly ornamented. They 
also wear ear-rings, or, rather, solid disks of 
gold or silver, not perfdent, but fixed in the 
lobe of the ear, which is completely slit and 
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not merely pierced. As bracelets, they wear 
heavy rings of gold and silver. The precious 
metals for these ornaments are obtained from 
the rich gold and silver mines which are 
found in the hills forming the boundaries of 
Burmah on the north,and the manufacture 
of jewelry is a monopoly of the chiefs, who 
are the gold and silver smiths of the village, 
and derive considerable profit from the exer- 
cise of their handicraft.— The Mishmee Hills,” 
by 7. T. Cooper (London, 1873). 





LOVERS FIRST APPEARANCE AS A 
SONG-WRITER. 


Tuis was at the memorable Moore ban- 
quet, given in 1818. The Bard of Erin, who 
was then acknowledged not only as the fore- 
most of her songsters, but as one of the most 
devoted of her sons, was at the height of his 
popularity, and at this gathering it was ex- 
pected all the notabilities of the land would 
meet—Lord Charlemont being in the chair. 
A friend of Lover had been able to procure 
him a ticket for the occasion, and his de- 
light was so extreme that it inspired the pro- 
duction of a song, which he submitted to his 
friend, and, as it was written to a popular 
tune, hoped he himself might be allowed to 
sing. The subject was a happy one, the 
election of x Poet-Laureate for Olympus, 
which, of course, was to be contested by all 
the leading bards of England, and in which, 
Venus and the Graces giving plumpers for 
their favorite, Moore at length was to win the 
day. The song was thought to be a very 
good one, but in the face of the talent that 
would assemble—Shiel, Maturin, O’Connell, 
Lord Cloncurry, Peter Burrows, and many 
others—the friend feared that its delivery 
was scarcely permissible on the part of a 
youth who was only just emerging into no- 
tice. 

By some strange oversight, however, noth- 
ing poetical or musical had been prepared in 
honor of the hero, and the evening wearing 
on and this omission becoming obvious, Lov- 
er’s friend gave him a nudge (to quote from 
a pleasant sketch in the Dublin University 
Magazine), and added, “Master Sam, we 
must have your song after all. I have just 
heard that your name has been sent up to 
the chairman ; you'll be called upon directly, 
so clear up your throat, and don’t be afraid.” 
Shortly afterward, sure enough, Lover was 
requested by Lord Charlemont to contribute 
to the night’s enjoyment, and, though terri- 
bly flurried by his position, yet inspired by 
his “ first champagne,” he sang with as much 
Voice as fright and anxiety had left him. The 
effort was most successful; he was loudly 
applauded and encored, and his effusion had 
the further value of drawing from its distin- 
guished object an honorable and brilliant 
testimony to the bards he had been com- 
pared with. 

The writer of the sketch referred to omits 
to say that at the close of the festivity Moore 
begged to be introduced to the young song- 
ster of the night, and in the most flattering 
terms acknowledged the compliment that had 
been paid him, thus commencing a pleasant 
intimacy, that on one occasion only was in- 
terrupted, to the close of life. The writer 
adds, however, a fact that is scarcely of less 
interest, namely, that Moore’s mother, whose 
whole soul was bound up in her son’s celeb- 
rity, finding out on the following day who 
was the author of the verses, sent to request 
& copy of them, and thus occasioned another 
acquaintance, which was so friendly and con- 
tinuous that, at the funeral of Mrs. Moore, 
Lover was one of the honored few who were 
desired to bear the pall. 

The song of this occasion was very prob- 
ably suggested by the old poem of the Duke 
of Buckingham, “The Election of a Poet- 





Laureate,” which was modernized so happily 
at the beginning of the present century by 
Leigh Hunt in his ‘“ Feast of the Poets.” 
Written, most likely, over-night, fitted, as I 
have said, to a popular tune, with a good 
ringing kind of chorus, which half the com- 
pany may have joined in, this convivial effu- 
sion was well adapted to its purpose, if, in a 
literary point of view, it merely augured riper 
efforts. I give a few of the verses—there 
are a dozen altogether—merely as a speci- 
men of their spirit, and of the pleasantry 
which was already beginning to bubble up 
in the writer : 


THE POET’S ELECTION. 
T’other day Jove exclaimed, with a nod most pro- 


foun 
While the gods of Olympus in state sat around : 
“* T have fully resolved, after weighty reflection, 


To soon set a-going a t’s election. 
Tgest thought—Jupiter, boy! 


For though Momus we have to provide us a jest, 
Yet a poet we want, and we must have the best ; 
So, as your own satisfaction I wish to promote, 
Elect one yourselves—let each god have a vote.” 


The first who applied for the honor was Scott, 
Who the voices of Clio and Euterpe had got. 
Campbell next made a claim, to whom Mars yave a 


vote, 
While from bold Hohenlinden many lines he could 
quote. 
Next claiming the place, Southey came into court, 
And Somnus soon gave him his warmest support ; 


Him quickly the double-faced Janus could scan, 
And a plumper he gave for his favorite man. 


But Mercury said he should now bring in sight 

A bard who was every one’s pride delight— 
Who Melpomene, Venus, Thalia could lure ; 

They 2 ~{ who he meant, and so need he say— 
oore 


With one acclamation his presence they greet, 
While Flora her best treaeures lays at bis feet ; 
Apollo the laurel-wreath placed on his head, 
And the rainbow of Iris around it was shed. 


But endless *twould be here to tell all the s 
Who gave to the poet their smiles and their nods; 
And he who from Erin his heart ne’er could sever 
Was duly elected Jove’s poet forever. 


— Life of Samuel Lover” (London, 1874). 
teen 


THE SECRET OF THE MELODEON. 


A CHILD, sitting at a melodeon in the cool 
of a summer’s evening, asked me to tell her 
the secret of the rich tones it uttered at ber 
touch. I did not know how, and could only 
mumble some vague words about the laws of 
sound and harmony. That information was 
not what she wanted. “ How are all these 
little keys and reeds combined—in other 
words, how is a melodeon made?” ber cuti- 
ous ladyship asked again. The old boy, more 
interested in a pipe of a different sort, could 
not answer, and was compelled to confess 
ignorance, which did little credit to a gray 
beard and a wrinkled brow. ‘ Then,” said 
the imperious fairy, “ you must find out.” 

T am her uncle, and could do nothing but 
promise to obey. On the day following she 
came to me dressed to go out, and brought 
with ber my hat and stick. ‘“ Come,” she 
said. “There it is.” And she handed a slip 
of paper to me on which she had written the 
address of the maker of the melodeon. 

As her ladyship lives in Buffalo, we had 
not many blocks to tramp before we came to 
an important building, which, we were told, 
was Prince’s Organ and Melodeon Factory. 
As soon as we had introduced ourselves and 
had been recognized, the fickle creature left 
her uncle standing alone, and attached her- 
self with many arch-smiles to one of the man- 


ers. 

I was bored, indeed I always am bored 
by that sort of thing; but I believe she 
found out the secret that prompted her wom- 
anly curiosity. At all events, they conducted 
her through so many different work-rooms in 








the immense establishment, that it was im- 
possible to keep count of them. 

First of all she was led into the reed-room, 
and was allowed to watch several clever me- 
chanics manipulating the reeds that give the 
magnificent tone. Here was a man with a 
sheet of brass, which was cut by a machine 
into narrow strips with V edges. The same 
strips were afterward cut again by another 
machine into shorter lengths, in which shape, 
I believe, they are called “blocks of the 
reed.” The blocks were then placed in a 
burring-machine, in which an aperture was 
made for the “tongue” of the voice that 
charms so many ears. The “ tongue ” itself, 
so exquisite in its powers, is but the work of 
a machine, which cuts it out with a die, and, 
when it has been riveted to the block, it is 
burred down to its proper tone. 

“Of course, you understand, uncle, that 
the perfection of the organ or melodeon de- 
pends on the quality of the reeds,” said her 
ladyship in a superior manner, as we next 
followed our guide into the “ action-room,” 
where the “action” of the instrument was 
being applied. In this room we found the 
tube-board and wind-chest departments, and 
were shown an automatic tube-board ma- 
chine, a wonderful contrivance which origi- 
nated and is used exclusively in Prince’s es- 
tablishment. Then we were led through the 
“ bellows-room ” and into the “ key-room.” 
The small guest of the firm was intensely in- 
terested in the various processes by which 
the beautiful key-boards were made, and 
watched with admiration a man who was glu- 
ing on the ivory sharps. Here there was an- 
other ingenious machine, this one for the 
manufacture of ivory stop-plates. 

On the main floor of the building we 
found the “tuning-room,” a place with 
deadened walls, whence proceeded odd bars 
of familiar tunes; but before entering here 
we called at the “ fly-finishing room,” where 
the “‘actions” were being finished and pre- 
pared for the tuners, who would test them 
and remedy all imperfections. On the floor 
above this we saw the “ cuse-room,” in which 
a large number of carpenters were at work 
making handsome cases for the instruments. 
The woods used were of the rarest kinds, not 
only our native black walnut, but also the 
mahogany and rosewood of tropical America, 
English holly, and the ebony heart of the 
diospyros of Madagascar. The last depart- 
ment of all was the “packing-room,” where _ 
some sturdy mechanics were inclosing ‘the 
delicate instruments in stout wooden cases 
for exportation. 

The reed-organ and the melodeon are es- 
sentially American inventions, her ladyship 
was told. In 1836 Carhart invented the ex- 
haustion bellows, which revolutionized the 
construction of reed-instruments, and in sub- 
sequent years he made other improvements 
that virtually entitled him to the credit of 
being inventor of the instrument. He was 
succeeded by George Prince, who made still 
further improvements in the instruments, 
which have gained for them a wide reputation. 

These melodeons that the men were pack- 
ing would be sent to distant missionary sta- 
tions in far-off countries, to the executive 
mansions in South American states, to fash- 
ionable houses in London and Paris, and 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States. One of the great advantages 
of the instrument is that it is economical, 
and can be purchased. by the poorer class as 
wellas the rich. In the‘ show-room ” we saw 
some that were excellent at ninety dollars, 
and others again that would cost nine times 
ninety. As a proof of the extent to which 
they are used, her ladyship was informed 
that the firm of Prince & Co. alone have 
manufactured the extraordinary number of 
fifty-three thousand one hundred and seventy 
instruments since they began business. 
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OMEN, in these days of social convul- 

sion and revolution, complain of the 

“vapid and purposeless lives”? so many of 
them are condemned to lead. 

We cannot deny that women do often 
lead such lives, but whether necessarily so 
or not we purpose here to consider. In 
the spirit that utters this complaint may 
be discovered the cause of that intense dis- 
content which seems to be leavening the fem- 
inine mind in every civilized land — that is 
prompting it to enter into new fields of intel- 
lectual effort, to grasp at some of the places 
and honors hitherto enjoyed exclusively by 
men, and which is determining it to contest 
with the stronger sex for equal opportunities 
in education and advancement. 

But, while we concede the truth of the 
lament, the wonder remains how it is that 
the sex has so generally risen all at once, as 
it were, to a keen perception of it. So far as 
we can judge of the past, this disquiet and 
feverish unrest are entirely outcomes of the 
present—outcomes, moreover, that seem to 
increase in intensity as the sex finds it- 
self in possession of larger opportunity, as 
it gains more general recognition in the fields 
of labor, as the disabilities that formerly 
pressed upon it are one by one removed. 
Whether in ages past women were tormented 
by discontent which they resolutely sup- 
pressed, we cannot positively say; but all the 
proofs would go to show that, while under 
much greater social pressure, women in 
former periods united with robust health a 
hearty enjoyment of life, found felicity in do- 
mestic pursuits, were supremely content in 
being simply wives and mothers, and discov- 
ered in their daily path all that their ambi- 
tions aspired to. 

We can but vaguely guess at the reasons 
of the change. We can fancy that a higher 
mental development, an over-refinement of 
nervous organization, the disappearance of 
many of the heartier customs, the decline of 
those picturesque conditions which so potent- 
ly captivate the ruder sense, a restless intel- 
lectual awakening that makes former delights 
now dull and meaningless—we can imagine 
how these things have contributed to bring 
about the revolution, but they are scarcely of 
themselves alone sufficient to account for it. 
But, whatever the cause, our purpose at pres- 
ent is to consider how far a remedy may be 
found for this wide-spread unrest, content to 
know that it exists, and realizing that a cure 
is necessary for the well-being, not only of 
the sex, but of the race. 

It is altogether fallacious to assume that 
by throwing open the professions, by giving 
women the opportunity to become ministers, 
lawyers, doctors, or professors in the arts and 
sciences, we shall be able to exorcise this new 
social demon. The professions are already 








overcrowded, and while no doubt here and 
there a woman would be enabled to take 
rank in them, it would be simply impossible 
to find places for a large number without re- 
manding an equal number of the male sex to 
other pursuits? and, even were it possible 
to accomplish this, were it practicable for 
women to fully share with men the honors 
and emoluments of these pursuits, there 
would sti!l remain an immense proportion of 
the sex, just as there are an immense propor- 
tion of men, excluded from them. Intellect- 
ual pursuits are necessarily for the minority, 
and intellectual supremacy for the very few. 
A generation may produce one Mary Somer- 
ville, one George Eliot, one Rosa Bonheur, 
one Mrs. Browning, and perhaps half a dozen 
Mrs. Oliphants and Mrs. Stowes; these su- 
premely exceptional lights are too few to 
affect a discussion that has in view the bene- 
fit of the whole sex, not the exaltation of 
a dozen leaders. 

Nor is it true that intellectual supremacy 
or intellectual pursuits will satisfy the spirit 
of unrest when it has once taken possession 
of us. Ambition is an appetite that grows 
upon what it feeds. Discontent more often 
eats into the heart of the successful man than 
into that of the humble one. Women who 
escape from the dominion of the hearth- 
stone into the broad field of struggle and tri- 
umph, are not going thereby to silence that 
restless monitor of their bosoms—that 


. “fever at the core, 
Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore."” 


Those who fret to-day over their vapid and 
purposeless lives may come in some future 
day to fret over their successes, longing for 
new worlds to conquer. Discontent was nev- 
er yet, since the world began, allayed by the 
acquisitions of ambition. Unquiet women 
who imagine they will find in the hurly- 
burly of life balm for their tried souls, will, 
no doubt, pursue their ignis fatuus to the 
end, but in the end will learn their great 
mistake. 

It is the misfortune of women that, in the 
profound agitation of their rebellion against 
their conditions of life, they should believe 
their misfortunes to come of their sex. All 
the world seems open to men, and hence men 
appear to them the blessed of mortals. But 
men are full of similar discontents; they 
too, often, under social pressure, lead vapid 
and purposeless lives ; they, too, are full of un- 
satisfied ambitions. But while men submit with 
what grace they can, burying their failure in 
the secrets of their own hearts, attributing it 
to the tremendous difficulties that pertain to 
success, women find a safety-valve for their 
spleen in attributing all to the disabilities of 
their sex. They forget, while clamoring for 
opportunity, that nearly all our great men 
have created opportunity for themselves. We 
might extinguish the college-bred men, and 
yet have left the best gerius the largest phi- 





losophy, the keenest invention, the noblest 
imagination of the time. 

But let us resolutely shut our eyes to 
what the few geniuses may accomplish. Our 
questions are, How may the lives of the great 
mass of women be rendered less vapid and 
purposeless? How may they fill a worthy 
place in the social scheme? How may they 
discover the art of being contented? It must 
be understood that these questions are raised 
in regard to women only, solely because wom- 
en are asserting and lamenting the limitations 
of their pursuits. There is not a word of 
what we shall utter that will not be just as 
pertinent to men with vapid and purposeless 
lives as to women. That such men are to be 
found in large numbers cannot be doubted ; 
and, what is strange, many of these men have 
their lives rendered vapid and purposeless by 
the excess of that education which women 
imagine is to open the gates of terrestrial 
paradises for them. We all know what Em. 
erson says of the crowd of “silent Greeks” 
in England, men whose fastidious tastes and 
over-refined culture have led to look upon life 
as vanity, and exertion as useless; who are 
content to sit as hypercritical lookers-on in 
Vienna, with all their natural impulses sup- 
pressed by that spirit of nil admirari which 
many books and ultra-refinement are so prone 
to evoke. Not in hot contests for fame, nor 
in the abundance of much learning, are even 
our few women of genius to find escape from 
the evils that beset them, if -we are to judge 
of men favored of fortune in these particu- 
lars ; while for the sex considered as a whole 
there is no possible hope in these directions. 
What, then, can be offered them ? 

The best gifts in the world are those of 
seeing and hearing. A great many people 
have eyes, but very few have eyesight. A 
great many have senses and faculties, but 
very few know how to fully employ them. 
Man or woman endowed with the usual gifts 
of sight, and observation, and mental forces 
must have discovered some effective way of 
paralyzing and suppressing them, if he or she 
travels down the years a vapid and purpose- 
less life. There are hundreds of things 
around the most humble and circumscribed 
life that are capable of giving it purpose, and 
supplying it with zest. The book of Nature 
is open to women, with her fine susceptibili- 
ties more completely so than to men; and 
here are exhaustless things of interest. Every 
woman may become so much of an artist, at 
least, as to learn to enjoy form and color— 
enough of an artist to open her eyes and note 
the endless charms which a devoted and in- 
telligent spirit can see in the woods, the 
rocks, the sea, and the skies. Every woman 
may become enough of a botanist, entirely 
by her own exertions, to find a hundred sig- 
nificant facts and delights in the plants that 
she now, being vapid and purposeless, treads 
recklessly under her feet. Every woman 
may be enough of a geologist or a naturalist 
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to learn from the stones pleasing lessons, and 
to find in animal life endless facts of the pro- 
foundest interest. Now and then a woman 
may make a discovery in one of these pur- 
suits, and so win fame; but not for fame, not 
for what the world may say, not for the grati- 
fication of vanity, but purely for the sake of 
themselves, must these studies be pursued if 
they are to effectually silence the spirit of 
unrest. 

If there is one thing above another about 
men that enables them to easier escape the 
ennui and weariness that so afflict women, it 
is their power of becoming interested in men 
and things. Women, as a class, do not care 
for politics, while men find in the philosophy 
of government, in the doings of rulers, and 
in the administration of affairs, almost end- 
less matters to interest them. Yet women 
have strong personal likings and sympathies. 
Their interest in men and women is very 
keen, an interest that excuses their fondness 
for gossip on one hand, and prompts those 
organizations for charitable relief in which 
the sex renders so much good service. But 
they should broaden their sympathies; while 
losing no interest in the welfare of their vil- 
lage, they should also open their intelligent 
sympathy to the doings of remote peoples. 
We say nothing here about what women may 
do in charity ; they hear that lesson repeated 
often enough. Yet it is true that no life can 
be vapid or purposeless that concerns itself 
intimately with the hopes, and fears, and 
sufferings of our fellow-kind. 

But woman, longing for active fields of 
duty, need not confine herself to the mere 
study of Nature and the sciences, nor need 
she limit her activities to the duties of an 
almoner. She may turn all forces and op- 
portunities to effective account. There are a 
great many minor industries that may be de- 
veloped. There are many experiments that 
can be made practical and scientific, by 
which new fields of labor can be opened. 
Laboring women urgently need new and more 
remunerative direction for the exercise of their 
industry. Why do not some of these victims 
of ennui who complain so much bestir them- 
selves to see what can be done in this way ? 

So far from women being specially con- 
demned te vapid and purposeless lives, many 
of them have it in their power to render their 
sojourn on the earth far more varied, and 
animated, and enjoyable, than that of men’s. 
While men must live in the courts all day, or 
hurry ceaselessly from sick-bed to sick-bed, 
or hang patiently day after day over the try- 
ing canvas, women may often busy them- 
selves in varied pursuits and occupations— 
We say may, aware how many women this 
cannot be true of, and yet how many, not- 
withstanding their complaints about the nar- 
rowness of their sphere, are really enabled to 
engraft upon their lives many occupations 
and purposes calculated to enrich their minds 
with wide and felicitous experiences. 





In giving utterance to the views herein 
expressed, we must not be supposed to have 
forgotten women as wives and mothers—who 
under no circumstances can lead vapid or 
purposeless lives. These are often, however, 
oppressed by monotonous cares; and we trust 
they may find some of our suggestions avail- 
able. It is their duty to seek, so far as prac- 
ticable, variety of intellectual activity, for 
their own sakes and for the sake of the whole 
household. 

We may all escape vapid and purposeless 
lives if we understand the art of living. And 
the art of living consists in the knowledge of 
how to be interested in the things that lie in 
our daily paths—in the art of seizing and ap- 
propriating things, of putting our heart and 
intellect into relation with the facts of life 
and the phenomena of Nature. 


—— Whence come the countless precious 
stones which deck the persons of the woman- 
kind of every nation? From what mysteri- 
ous reservoirs of jewels are enough of dia- 
monds and pearls, rubies, amethysts, and the 
glittering green emerald derived, to supply 
the ornaments of every bridal, to make the 
dazzling show of every jeweler’s window the 
world over, to minister to the love of beauty 
and the vanity equally of New-York belles 
and the sable leaders of Ashantee society? 
For though we know whence, for the most 
part statistics inform us, all these come, 
those statistics seem to fall far short of the 
actual supply. 

There is a similar mysterious plentiful- 
ness of certain nectars, the vintage of which 
is known to be confined to narrow plots of 
sunny slope on Rhine, Rhone, or Gironde. 
No respectable cabaret in Europe, no restau- 
rant of any pretensions in America, is with- 
out its Johannisberger, Yquem, and Veuve 
Cliquot ; yet the vineyards of these three to- 
gether would scarcely supply the cellars of a 
single wine-drinking city. They have the 
same strange way of multiplying themselves 
as did the Biblical loaves and fishes, and as 
do the strongly-authenticated splinters of the 
true Cross and St. Peter’s precious bones. 

The pearls, for instance—how is it that, 
though the largest pearl-fishery in the world 
has yielded, for the past ten years, almost 
nothing, this lustrous, moony gem has been 
all the while as plentiful and cheap as be- 
fore? At least, the Aripo pearl must, just 
now, hold an exalted place in the jewel-mar- 
ket in the world. Since 1864 the divers of 
Ceylon have lost their occupation, and pearl- 
craving mankind has been forced to be con- 
tent for its supplies with the inferior produc- 
tions of Bahrein, Tuticorin, and the West 
Indies. 

Joy has, however, come home this year to 
the hearts both of the long-suffering Ceylon 
diver and the pearl-merchants of the East ; 
for the long-absent Meleagrina margaritifera— 
the charming mollusk which decorates and 





sacrifices itself by throwing off its distempers 
in the exquisite shape and color of the Aripo 
pearl—has reappeared on the Ceylon banks. 
More than a million of these oysters have 
been fished up this spring by the divers, and 
sold, as usual, at auction by the colonial 
government ; and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the fishery will be resumed with all 
its old fruitful and permanent results. 

The Ceylon fishery is an industry fuil of 
interest, and not without its lessons of des- 
perate endeavor and the sacrifice of life to at- 
tain wealth and adornment for others. The 
glistening gem, with its silken lustre, its 
“moon of light,” so beautiful when pear- 
shaped or tear-shaped, and semi-translucent, 
that merchants have become poets in nam- 
ing its varieties as “full moons” and “half 
moons,” “ rose-buds,” “ tears,’ and ‘ maid- 
ens,” is only obtained at the cost of pain, 
suffering, and too often the utter ruin of the 
diver’s health. So serious is the business, 
that the outset of the little pearl-squadron in 
March is always preceded by solemn religious 
rites on the shore, blessings on the boats, 
and incantations against the sea-monsters 
with which the diver often finds himself 
cheek-by-jowl when six or eight fathoms un- 
der the water. He closes his nostrils by pin- 
cers of bamboo, stops his ears with cotton, 
ties a net around his waist, and hangs a stone 
to his feet; he goes down, sweeps as many 
of the mollusks as he can into bis net, and 
pulls the rope to be drawn up again. When 
he reaches the surface his face is livid; he 
gasps, often faints; is taken ashore, and, if 
he can, recovers his strength by a long nap. 

Happy is he whose oyster-harvest con- 
tains the pear-shaped Aripo in any quantity; 
he then wins ease for the rest of the year. 
For these are the pearls which attract the 
envy of the royal and the noble, the lavishly 
rich of all climes; which are “good for gir- 
dles full of gold-pieces in the bazaars of Delhi 
or Stamboul; worthy of a resting-place upon 
the alabaster throat of an empress, or in the 
rose-pink ear of the belle of the season, or on 
the brown ankles of the youngest beauty in 
the harem of the padishah himself.” 

It is singular that the pearl should be 
found a favorite ornament everywhere, and 
in ancient as well as modern times. The 
Ashantees had few or no diamonds, but plen- 
ty of rough pearls. The Romans regarded 
them as the first of all jewels. Anthony ex- 
hausted the symbolic testimony of his affec- 
tion for Cleopatra by the purchase of an 
enormous pearl; and the brown queen of the 
Egyptians melted a pearl—perhaps it was 
Anthony’s—and quaffed it as spice to her 
wine from a golden and bejeweled drinking- 
cup, 

Even to this day, in Egypt and Arabia, 
the powder of moon-like pearls is mingled in 
precious love and health filters ; and there isa 
fancy among the belles of the Orient that such 
powders clear the skin and give a half-trans- 
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parent blue paleness to their complexions. 
Pearls set off finely the swarthy beauty of 
the Persian and Arabian women, who, when 
wealthy, wear them in clustering necklaces 
about the throat, in long pendants at the 
ears, in many rows as bracelets on the arms, 
and in circles as finger-rings. The shah’s 
crown is a mellow sheen of Aripo pearls, with 
a few diamonds to relieve them; and pearls 
are the chief ornament of the sultan’s seraglio. 

An Arab poet, singing the soft beauties 
of the gem, and referring to its being formed 
by the attempt of the oyster to rid itself of 
some physical pain, compared it to the lucu- 
brations of the bard, who converts his sorrow 
into gems of ode and lyric for the pleasures 
of a world that recognizes only the beauty of 
the work. We, of the West, only use the 
pearl as an adornment; the Easterns, as 
we have seen, have others reasons for rejoic- 
ing in the restored prosperity of the Ceylon 
fisheries. 








An analysis of the pronunciation 
of words based upon reason and common- 
sense would elicit a good many curious facts. 
The analysis, however, ought to be based 
wholly on reason and common-sense, and 
not upon fanciful theories, such as we find 
some people advancing in propositions for 
new and revolutionary spelling. Pronunci- 
ation, in very many instances, follows the 
obvious dictation of the letters; but in other 
cases there are often shown singular caprices 
difficult to understand —caprices that go 
from generations to generations under the 
sanction of polite usage and the dictionaries. 
A hundred years ago it was fashionable to 
say Lonnon instead of London ; the great Fox, 
we are told, adhered to this pronunciation 
until his dying day. What pronunciation 
now could be more vulgar than this? Will 
not the time come when the omission of the 
sound of ¢ in words like castle and often be 
considered as vulgar as it is now thought 
proper and elegant to do so? We condemn 
as low-bred the clipping of the final conso- 
nants in words, singin’ for singing, ban’ for 
band, and the like ; but it would appear that 
no good reason can exist for suppressing the 
sound of letters in one class of words and 
enforcing it in another. In commenting on 
the law of pronunciation recently, we asserted 
it to be the rule that the more cultivated 
people articulated with greater care and full- 
ness than uncultivated people; this being 
true, we see how culture has gradually elimi- 
nated a vulgarism like Zonnon from popular 
use, and may believe that it will in time con- 
sign to the limbo of the past such utterances 
as cas’sel, of fen, agen, ex-tror-dinary, etc, now 
considered polite and proper. 


We find in the Christian Advocate 
of Macon, Georgia, under the head of edi- 
torial correspondence, the following : 





“ Part of the wearisome time” (the writer 
1s traveling) “‘ was whiled away in reading Mr. 
L. M. Park’s refutation of the slanders about 
Andersonville Prison, published, from the pen 
of a Southern tourist, in Aprtetons’ JovrNat. 
Mr. Park, whose veracity is unimpeachable, 





was connected with the prison for a long time, 
and therefore from his personal knowledge 
was prepared to stamp with the proper epithet 
the unfounded allegations with which this 
mendacious scribbler seeks to perpetuate bit- 
ter feeling toward the Southern people. We 
learn from Mr. Park’s article that it was first 
sent to AppLerons’ JourNaL for publication, 
but the proprietors declined to admit it be- 
cause of their personal consideration for the 
author of the paper to which it replies—a very 
paltry excuse, and one which Southern people 
ought toremember. Denied the right of send- 
ing his contradiction through the same chan- 
nel which circulated the malicious falsehoods, 
Mr. Park’s very satisfactory article appears in 
the May number of the Southern Magazine.” 

The statements here made in regard to our 
refusal to publish the article referred to are 
inaccurate, and the author of them is no less 
aware of the fact than we are. We declined to 
publish Mr. Park’s paper because it contained 
an abusive personal attack on Mr. Webster, 
the author of the Journat article, but ex- 
pressed our entire willingness to print it if 
the objectionable personal matter was omit- 
ted, or to give any refutation of Mr. Webster’s 
statements provided the writer should couch 
it in gentlemanly and proper language. We 
made no other stipulation than this, which 
was one Mr. Park ought to have known would 
have been made. We never have admitted 
personal assaults into these columns, and 
never shall, not even at the demand of a 
whole regiment of correspondents. We have 
not seen the article in the Southern Magazine, 
and hence do not know whether it is the same 
offered to us; and, as we write just as our 
number is making up, cannot now give it at- 
tention. We can only say that any one who 
reads Mr. Webster’s article (Journat of Sep- 
tember 13, 1873) will laugh at the accusation 
of “malicious falsehoods.” The article is 
searcely political at all; it simply describes 
very graphically the present appearance of 
Andersonville, with a few references to the 
past, and these exceedingly temperate in tone. 
If inadvertently errors were made, they would 
have been corrected long since had they 
been pointed out by one competent to do so 
in a proper manner. We may add that the 
article was published eight months ago, and 
this is the only intimation we have had that 
it contained misstatements, or was displeasing 
to our Southern readers. 





iterarp. 





A the world of appreciative and think- 
ing readers is of one mind in regard to 
George Eliot’s prose; it is by no means so in 
regard to her poetical writings. There are 
many who find in themselves nothing that re- 
sponds—as surely something must respond 
before any verses can constitute a poem for 
the reader—to her quiet and thoughtful mu- 
sings, and her somewhat sombre bits of metri- 
cal drama. They find in her poetical works 
only a deteriorated prose, and wish that she 
confined herself to the sphere in which she is 
so easily a chief. To us, however, her poems 
have been like all else that she has written— 
strong, elevating, and most satisfying. It 
would be idle to claim for them a position beside 
even the least of her prose-works, but they 
seem, nevertheless, to fill a place that has 





been empty in literature ; and we turn to them 
in certain moods most giadly. They are pure- 
ly the poems of thought, as distinguished 
from those of emotion. They are quiet, re- 
flective, speculative, studious. Even where 
they are dramatic in form, as in so many cases, 
they are dramas of reflection, development of 
character, studies of the individual, rather 
than dramas of feeling. 

“The Spanish Gypsy’ contained passages 
that seemed to us a perfect exemplification of 
a high order of this modern poetry of thought. 
We say modern, for it has grown up only in 
the most recent days of English literature—a 
school by itself. The old reflective poem was 
of different cast. Browning is of the new 
order in many ways; but Browning is intense 
and stirring, more than the precise class of 
thoughtful and. character-studying poetry of 
which we speak. George Eliot, wanting 
Browning’s greatness, is, nevertheless, a bet- 
ter type of the school than he. 

“The Spanish Gypsy” always seemed to 
us a wrong form for the embodiment of a poem 
of this crder. It was too long ; it was of neces- 
sity forced too much into the continuity of a 
romance ; there was in it too little opportunity 
for character-study, or for those thoughtful 
digressions which are the charm of this kind 
of creation. Too much of fixed plan and con- 
ventional scheme injured the work. The bet- 
ter form is briefer and more concentrated. 

The past month has given us what we sup- 
pose we do not err in calling, after ‘“‘ The 
Spanish Gypsy,’’ the poems by which George 
Eliot will be most generally judged—the col- 
lection of her most matured and permanent 
poetical work. In “The Legend of Jubal, 
and other Poems” are several that have been 
published before, but are now placed, for the 
first time, in company with much that is new, 
in a shape in which they become subject to 
careful criticism. 

“The Legend of Jubal” itself is perhaps 
less characteristic of the author than the other 
poems of the book, and we fancy that few 
would recognize its source if it were published 
anonymously. There is a ring like William 
Morris in much of it, and a certain lavish 
wealth of description and dwelling on the l- 
cale and accessories of the narrative that is in 
the very vein of which that prince of dreamers 
has such mastery. Witness these lines, mark- 
ing much of the character of the early part of 
“The Legend of Jubal:”’ 


“* Thus generations in glad idlesse throve, 

Nor hunted prey, nor with each other strove ; 

For clearest springs were plenteous in the land, 

And gourds for cups ; the ripe fraits sought the 
hand, 

Bending the laden boughs with fragrant gold; 

And, for their roofs and garments, wealth untold 

Lay everywhere in grasses and broad leaves: 

They labored gently, as a maid who weaves 

Her hair in mimic mats, and pauses oft, 

And strokes across her hand the tresses soft, 

Then peeps to watch a poiséd butterfly, 

Or little burthened ants that homeward hie. 

Time was but leisure to their lingering thought, 

There was no need for haste to finish aught ; 

But sweet beginnings were repeated still, 

Like infant babblings that no task fulfill ; 

For love, that loved not change, constrained the 
simple will.” 

To us, the poem, though full of quiet nar- 
trative beauty, is less strong than several of 
the others in the book—several more familiar. 
We greatly like the little dramatic study, 
“ Armgart;”’ it is full of strong passages. 
This is worthy of its author: 

... “I confess 
Life is not rounded in an epigram, 
And saying aught, we leave a world unsaid. 
I quoted merely to shape forth my thought, 
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That high success has terrors when achieved— 

Like preternatural spouses, whose dire love 

Hangs perilous on slight observances. 

Whence it were possible that Armgart, crowned, 

Might turn and listen to a pleading voice, 

Though Armgart, striving in the race, was deaf. 

You said you dared nct think what life had been 

Without the stamp of eminence; have you 
thought 

How you will bear the poise of eminence 

With dread of sliding? Paint the future out 

As an unchecked and glorious career ; 

*T will grow more strenuous by the very love 

You bear to excellence, the very fate 

Of human powers, which tread at every step 

On possible verges.”” 

There is one poem in the collection that 
shows her readers anew side of George Eliot’s 
thought. We all know the strong, masculine, 
forceful side; there is something very wel- 
come in a glimpse of the heart behind it. 
Such a glimpse we gain in “‘ Brother and Sis- 
ter,” wherein that George Eliot whom we 
have known always as the wise student of 
men, and the wielder of a power wonderfully 
controlled and matured, shows us her child- 
hood in a little sketch that is full of sunshine 
and tenderness. It is a new side of George 
Eliot, indeed, to most of us, when we find her 
saying : 

“ But were another childhood-world my share, 

I would be born a little sister there.” 

But we have written and quoted so much 
that we have little space to speak with special 
mention of the other poems of the book. 
“How Lisa loved the King” is perhaps the 
best, but it is already familiar to many. 
“Agatha” is a simpler sketch than “ Arm- 
gart,” but it has many beauties. The song in 
it is full of delicate and graceful melody. 
“ Arion”? and “* Oh, may I join the Choir In- 
visibie ! ? we like least of all in the collection. 


The Messrs. Harper have given to Amer- 
ican readers a remarkably fine edition of Dr. 
G. A. Schweinfurth’s ‘* Heart of Africa ’»—one 
of the best prepared works of travel that we 
have ever seen. 

Schweinfurth has been among the most in- 
defatigable of African explorers. Mr. Win- 
wood Reade, who writes a very satisfying and 
valuable introduction to these volumes, ranks 
him “ with Mungo Park, Denham and Clap- 
perton, Livingstone, Burton, Speke and Grant, 
Barth and Rohlfs’’—a good list, by-the-way, 
of the men who have done some of the most 
remarkable geographical work of the century. 
Mr. Reade says further of Schweinfurth, that 
“he can claim two qualifications which no 
African traveler has hitherto possessed. He 
is a scientific botanist, and also an accom- 
plished draughtsman. . . . In other works of 
African travel, the explorer has given rade 
sketches to some professional artist, and thus 
the picture has been made ; but Schweinfurth’s 
sketches were finished works of art.” It is, 
indeed, hard to over-estimate the value of this 
feature of the present work ; the illustrations, 
which are admirable, bear on their face the 
evidence of care and accuracy, and have none 
of the made-up look so common in similar 
publications. 

The value of Dr. Schweinfurth’s work is 
twofold—it is a contribution of the greatest 
worth to geographical knowledge; and it is of 
the very greatest consequence for its addi- 
tions to ethnological and other scientific data. 
The journeys of Schweinfurth may be briefly 
sketched. In 1868 he left Berlin for Egypt—a 
young man of twenty-seven — fascinated by 
the charm of exploration and travel. He 
studied the botany of the Nile delta, traveled 
down the coast of the Red Sea, passed along 





the highlands of Abyssinia, and visited Khar- 
toom, returning to Europe in 1865. In 1868 
he received a grant of money from the Hum- 
boldt Association to enable him to carry out a 
plan he had proposed for the botanical explo- 
ration of the equatorial district lying west 
of the Nile, and he went at once to Egypt. 
Thence, traveling to the south and west, he 
reached the vicinity of Baker’s Lake, traversed 
the country of the Niam-Niam, and visited the 
kingdom of Monbuttoo, previously unexplored 
and totally unknown. He thus spent three 
years in the very heart of the continent, and 
much of this time in a positive terra incognita. 

“ Geographically,” says Mr. Reade, *‘ this 
work is of importance as a contribution to the 
problem of the Nile; and ethnologically it sets 
at rest a point which has long been under dis- 
pute, viz., the existence of a dwarf race in 
Central Africa. These pigmies are mentioned 
by the classical writers; much has been said 
about them by modern travelers on the Nile ; 
Krapf saw one on the eastern coast; the old 
voyagers allude to their existence in the king- 
dom of the Congo, and Du Chaillu met them 
in Ashango-Land. Yet still much mystery 
remained, which, thanks to Schweinfurth, is 
now at an end. That such a race exists is 
now placed beyond a doubt; and it is proba- 
ble that these dwarfs are no other than the 
Bushmen of South Africa.’ 

The account of these strange people is but 
one of the many interesting parts of this really 
admirable book ; and hundreds who have but 
little interest in the minutie of the Nile prob- 
lem, will find the work attractive purely from 
the fascination of its new things. 


The past year has given us several volumes 
of “recollections”? and ‘“ reminiscences ;”’ 
some of them remarkably valuable contribu- 
tions to literary history and biography. These 
personal books will always be pleasant read- 
ing; mankind is fond of both amiable and 
unamiable gossip; and the Boswells and Crabb 
Robinsons of the world will not cease to 
amuse when heavier biography palls. 

Last among the pleasant fruits of garru- 
lous and yet valuable reminiscence, has come 
an American abridgment of Charles Knight’s 
** Passages from a Working-Life during Half 
a Century.” Toour mind this is by no means 
the least interesting of the recent collections 
of old memories.’ Not only was Knight's life 
crowded with the best work of his time, but 
his circle of acquaintance was very large, his 
candor of judgment equally so, his mind free 
from any tendency to the toadying of lions, 
and his relation with leading men of an hon- 
est and business-like, and not a sycophantic, 
character. Hence he gives us a fair and yet 
very generous estimate of men ; and, from the 
nature of his work, a vast deal of valuable 
unpublished material concerning authors. 

The book, published here by Messrs. Put- 
nam, under the title of ‘‘ Passages from the 
Life of Charles Knight,” is divided into three 
“epochs,” and there is a prelude to the whole. 
This prelude and the first epoch are to us the 
most interesting portions of the volume. The 
recollections of Windsor ; the admirable sketch 
of K ug George coming into the elder Knight’s 
shop, and sitting down to read Tom Paine on 
“The Rights of Man;” the excellent account 
of the youth and literary beginnings of Ma- 
caulay, Praed, and others; and the pictures of 
De Quincey and many more, are far more valu- 
able than the majority of similar memories. 
Then, in the second epoch come accounts of 
Knight’s own work ; the indefatigable labor he 
undertook in “‘the diffusion of useful knowl- 
edge;”’ the histories of the ‘‘ Penny Cyclo- 





pedia,”’ the ‘ History of England,” and ail the 
other works with which his name is connected, 
as publisher or author. 

Of Knight himself it is not necessary to 
speak here, for every one knows a little of his 
history. The record of a life like his, begun 
in 1791 and ended in 1873, extending over one 
of the busiest periods of literature in England, 
and busied with every reform and good work, 
could hardly fail to be interesting when told 
as an autobiography ; and it is better worth 
reading than many life-histories that are more 
ambitious. 


“ The Great Ice Age,” by Prof. James Gei- 
kie, the well-known geologist, is one of those 
scientific works that have the greatest attrac- 
tion for us. There is something in the study 
of one of the great epochs in the world’s past, 
that is strangely and somewhat weirdly fasci- 
nating to the mind of the general student. 
Scientific men live too near the arcana, per- 
haps, to be as much affected by this as those 
of us who stand without; but the features of 
such a study as is the subject of this volume, 
have something very impressive to the “‘ non- 
specialist.”’ 

Mr. Geikie’s work is designed to give “a 
systematic account of the Glacial Epoch, with 
special reference to its changes of climate ;’’ 
and in his preface he says: ‘‘ My intention at 
first was to restrict myself toa brief descrip- 
tion of British glacial and post-glacial depos- 
its, for the purpose of pointing out the gen- 
eral succession established, or in process of 
being established, by geologists in this coun- 
try; and, thereafter, of drawing some conclu- 
sions as to the position in the series of the 
paleolithic gravels, etc., of Southern England. 
But I eventually found that in order to make 
my argument intelligible to non-specialists, it 
would be necessary to describe in detail some 
sufficiently large area, in which glacial de- 
posits might be considered as typically devel- 
oped.” Mr. Geikie, therefore takes up, in ad- 
dition to the original plan, a very full survey 
of the geological history of glacial and post- 
glacial Scotland. 

In successive chapters in the early part of 
the work he considers the superficial formation 
of Scotland, and first ‘‘ the Till,” and the vari- 
ous theories concerning it; the glacier theo- 
ries in general, among them those of Agassiz, 
Forbes, Tyndall, and Croll. Later he takes 
up the subject of the causes of cosmical 
changes of climate, and to this is deyoted a 
large portion of the book. After this he pro- 
ceeds to carry out the plan announced in his 
preface. 

Mr. Geikie’s work is excellently put before 
the American scientific public by the Messrs. 
Appleton ; it is carefully and fully illustrated, 
and the reader is aided by well-arranged maps. 
and charts; among the latter are two large 
charts of isothermal lines. 





The London Spectator, in an admirable article on 
Thiers, pronounces him the very prince of definite 
thinkers. “He is famed,” it says, “for the exqui- 
site lucidity of his written and spoken statements, 
even in a nation whose literary and oratorical at- 
mosphere can find a symbol of clearness only in the 
startling distinctness of a Greek or an Italian land- 
scape. It has been said that he would have made 
the philosophy of Hegel itself intelligible. Partial- 
ly, his clearness comes from a magnificent power 
of arranging his ideas, and from his command of a 
language which is matchless as an instrument for 
the expression of definite thought. But it also 
comes from the limited completeness of his mind, 
There never was a writer who had a smaller sense 
of that mysterious world which wraps round this 
little earth and all its creatures like a great ocean 
of mist. His thoughts do not shade away into in- 
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definiteness, but they are absolutely clear so far as 
they go, and then they leave an absolute blank. We 
do not believe that M. Thiers ever had a doubt in 
his life. He is a glare of rhetorical sunlight. It 
may be thought that, so far, he is only a typical 
Frenchman; but, in reality, French literature is 
peculiarly rich in mysticism, and even in these un- 
spiritual days it presents some dim horizons. The 
writings of Lamennais are charged with an almost 
Hebrew perception of the dark veil which hangs 
over mankind. Michelet lived in a spectral world, 
and peopled even his historic scenes with weird 
shapes; and no living writer dyes his pages more 
deeply than M. Renan with the ever-shifting hues 
of that world which, although unseen by the eye of 
sense, lives before the eye of mysticism. But M. 
Thiers has never betrayed the faintest perception 
of that side of life to which these gifted men have 
mainly looked.” 

“Mr. Trollope,” the Saturday Review thinks, 
“ must have had an object very superior in his eyes 
to popularity, or even to general approval, when 
he indited a novel making Lady Anna, the daughter 
and wealthy heiress of an earl, marry a journeyman 
tailor (and, lest the reader should ever forget bim- 
self in the delusion that it is a master-tailor, the 
full title is seldom spared him), carrying along with 
her, moreover, the author’s sympathies in so doing. 
And he is a tailor who is nothing else than a tailor 
—not a prince in disguise, not a hero, not a poet, 
not even a demagogue, but a man who goes stead- 
ily to his work, coming home from it with hands 
hard and black with labor, and earning his thirty- 
five shillings a week ; and withal an ill-conditioned 
tailor, with a ‘coarse mouth’ and a very uncivil 
tongue in it, selfish, surly, ill-tempered, and dan- 
gerous, whom the heroine (we use the term con- 
ventionally) fears at least as much as she fancies. 
This is a sort of thing the reading public will never 
stand, except in a period of political storm and 
ferment. There are radicals in the abstract, but a 
man must be imbittered by some violent present 
exasperation who can like such disruptions of so- 
cial order as this." 

A new and complete edition of La Rochefou- 
cauld has just been published in Paris by M. 
Ad. Regnier, in his admirable collection of ‘* The 
Great Writers of France.’ This unique series has 
deen diligently revised and corrected, after com- 
parison with the early editions and manuscripts 
when available ; and enriched with notes, observa- 
tions, alphabetical tables, and all the authority of 
sound erudition, which aims at familiarizing the 
masses with the ideas, thoughts, lives, and labors 
of the great French writers. The first volume of 
La Rochefoucauld contains his “Moral Phrases 
and Maxims,” besides inedited maxims, now for 
the first time published, his ‘“‘ Divers Reflections,” 
and other subjects of minor importance. The sec- 
ond volume contains the ‘‘ Memoirs.” 
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4 egy desire felt by several Boston gentle- 
men, prominent among whom is Mr. 
* Charles C. Perkins, to promote a knowledge 
of fine arts, is having a tangible expression 
from time to time in collections of pictures and 
curiosities of art. Among the most recent of 
these has been a gathering of a large number 
(about sixty) of Turner’s sketches, etchings, 
and engravings, at the rooms of the Parker 
Fraternity. Considered for themselves, these 
studies are not of especial interest ; but, being 
the works of a man of Turner’s reputation, they 
acquire importance; and, as showing how he 
proceeded in his sketching, they have great 
value for young artists. Some of the most 
simple of the studies are pen-and-ink and lead- 
pencil outlines of old buildings and ruined 
walls; and, as these pictures have the veritable 
touches of Turner, at the same time that they 
are pleasing, they really give a drawing-lesson 
to anybody desirous to take it. Using a num- 
ber three or four pencil, each touch is laid on 











with the boldness and precision of Harding’s 
tree-drawings ; only that, where Harding repre- 
sents an object by a simple mark, every trem- 
ulousness of Turner’s pencil is sensitive with 
thought. These sketches vary all the way from 
finished “ bits” of sky-painting in color, with 
all the rest of the paper left a blank, and from 
a dash of color to suggest the top of a cliff tinted 
by sunset, to the elaborate drawings from the 
“ Liber Studiorium.”” The New York and Bos- 
ton standard of art-culture is quite different ; 
and, while a few gentlemen of large education 
are striving to give the people of Massachusetts 
an idea of the history and different directions 
of art by systematized museums, etc., there is 
in Boston but a very small number of practical 
painters. In New York, on the contrary, every 
thing nearly is tangible, and probably of the 
artists not one in ten has any precise knowl- 
edge of the schools or general development of 
art in the world. The contrast of ideas be- 
tween the two cities is a curious one, but it 
seems to us that art-life at present exists al- 
most exclusively in New York. Boston has 
William M. Hunt, Mr. Gay, and their follow- 
ers; but nowhere is there an art-centre like 
the Studio Building in Tenth Street, where, as 
in a guild by themselves, the painters live their 
own life, with studios and companions in per- 
fect consonance with their own habits of 
thought. Zo know, and to do, seem to be the 
mottoes of the two cities. To amateurs we 
should give Boston culture the preference, for 
probably there are ten persons there who 
could tell the peculiarities of a Watteau, or the 
touch of Sir Joshua, to one in New York; and 
the exquisite historical arrangement of the 
Way Collection of Curiosities gives hundreds of 
persons the opportunity to examine for them- 
selves practically the decorations of Egyptian 
mummies at different periods, and the kind of 
ornament used by Assyrians, Cyprians, and 
the people of Magna Greca. 

During a recent visit to Boston we examined 
the Way Collection of Antiquities, which is 
temporarily placed in the Atheneum, and the 
variety of objects it contained placed it at a 


‘great advantage over the Cesnola Collection as 


a means of education. In this Way Collection 
are specimens acquired from Cyprus, types of 
all the leading faces and utensils in the Cesnola 
Gallery, and side by side with these are beau- 
tiful mummy-cases. Two or three of these 
cases are intact, painted, and gilded, as when 
they were taken from the tombs. To afford an 
idea of the method of embalming, one or two 
more of the cases are opened, disclosing the 
cotton-wool in coarse locks, and in still another 
case is the revealed figure of the mummy, brown 
and dry as a herring, but with no more dis- 
closure of the skeleton of the form than there 
is in life. A curious little hand in one case has 
been detached from a mummy, delicate and 
slender, more beautifully modeled than is com- 
mon, but resembling in its present state the 
dry hand of amonkey. Besides these mum- 
mies there are rings, armlets, and seals, taken 
from other mummies, and representing many 
periods of Egyptian antiquity. Coming down 
to more modern times, the collection comprises 
vases from the tombs of Etruria, Roman coins 
and ornaments, Pompeian remains, and, in our 
own times, Japanese ornaments, jade vases, 
the carving on which, in one instance, repre- 
sents thirty years of a man’s life; the three 
finest crystals in the country are here also, 
glorious round balls of most brilliant surface, 
while beside them a large fragment of the rough 
stone shows the material from which these 
bright ornaments are made. Textures of vari- 
ous materials and countries are catalogued and 
classified in their proper order and period of 


| time; laces of different manufactures, china, 
| glass, and excellent specimens of old Majolica- 
| ware; tiles and fac-similes of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini. The Loan Collection in New York con- 
tains as many as or more specimens than are in 
the Athenwum, and will doubtless be as sys- 
tematically arranged by-and-by ; but for posi- 
tive information and convenient handling we 
must give the preference to the Boston collec- 
tion. 

The Normal Art School, which has now been 
in operation in Boston for a year or more, un- 
der the direction of Professor Walter Smith, is 
beginning to produce excellent results in the 
drawings of the pupils. About forty men and 
women have been constantly at work under 
the superintendence of three or four teachers, 
and each of them have made several sets of 
drawings, free-hand copies of engravings from 
the cast, drawings directly from the cast, me- 
chanical drawings; ornamental tile-drawings 
designed from given plant-forms; dissected 
botanical drawings to be used afterward in de- 
signs, besides a large numbes of perspective 
drawings. These pictures are submitted to 
the examination of Mr. Smith, and, according 
as they are accepted or rejected by him, the 
pupil is promoted from one grade to another. 

At the end of the season, which terminates 
about this time, many of the pupils of this 
school will graduate, and take positions in the 
autumn in the public schools of the State of 
Massachusetts, for which purpose the Normal 
Art School was formed. 

The recent exhibition by the “‘ Boston Art 
Club,” contained a good many pictures, old 
and new, native and foreign. Among the most 
interesting of them was a painting, by Wil- 
liam M. Hunt, of a view in Florida on the St. 
John’s River. It is seldom that Mr. Hunt 
works on this class of subjects, and he has 
done it with great success. Nothing strikes 
us with more surprise often than to see how 
poorly a fine portrait-painter succeeds in de- 
picting a mountain or a tree, or how ill a man 
accustomed to draw stones and clouds accu- 
rately, manages to portray hair, or the propor- 
tions of a nose or mouth. Mr. Hunt’s style 
is different in painting from Nature than in 
drawing heads, but his picture of the St. 
John’s River is very broad and fine. Unders 
dense line of trees that border the water-edge, 
two or three boatmen are rowing through the 
smooth water, which flows full and deep be- 
tween wide shores. The rank green, the ve- 
getation of a sub-tropical climate, is expressed 
almost oppressively, and the water has a half- 
oily surface, that we can readily believe true 
of ariver full of the deposit of a rich vegeta- 
tion, and the abode of alligators. Hunt seems 
to regard Nature much from Corot’s point of 
view, and when new landscapes of our coun- 
try are revealed to us through the perception 
and pencil of such artists as he, it is a great 
gain both to our knowledge of our America 
and to the variety and artistic value of our 
landscape-paintings. Mr. Hunt has never 
painted Western prairies, nor Rocky Moun- 
tains, but when we see how completely he has 
caught the spirit of the tropical lowlands, we 
can but. wish he would see what he can do with 
far-stretching prairies, or to catch the spirit 
of the arid plains of Utah, or the high ridges 
of the Wind-River Mountains. As in por- 
traiture, so in landscapes, Hunt’s strongest 
point is to catch the spirit of his subject, the 
rarest faculty even in a poet; and from this 
quality, in his Florida picture, he has added 
something worth having to the landscape-art 
of the United States. 

Besides this painting by Hunt, there was 4 
most sweet and tender picture of an apple- 
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tree in full blossom, by Corot ; the only picture 
on this theme we have ever seen and enjoyed. 
The soft blooms on the dry, gnarled boughs, 
the scraggy branches, and the awkward general 
form of the tree, are all delineated, and entire- 
ly without the hard color and stiffness, unlike 
the awkwardness with which painters have 
usually expressed this queer yet lovely tree. 

George Inness had one or two of his Ital- 
ian pictures, and there were interesting paint- 
ings by Merle, Calame, and other modern Eu- 
ropean painters, which hang side by side 
with ‘‘ Cat-o’-nine-tails,” by Miss Booth, por- 
traits by Angelica Kaufmann, a Madonna and 
child by Overbeck ; and, somewhat in the 
spirit we commended in the collection at the 
Atheneum, the variety and contrast of the 
different kinds of pictures give the full value 
to all, and in the varied feeling one experiences 
in looking at a Giulio Romano side by side 
with a De Haas, one is enabled to get a very 
strong if not wide impression of the different 
motives which govern diverse periods of art. 

This club, which has for an object to further 
the knowledge and love of art, has a great 
many members both professional and amateur. 
It has only been in existence a short time, but 
already it has enrolled in its list very many of 
the leading intellectual men and women in the 
vicinity. 





In the meeting held in May, at Paris, by the 
members of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles-Lettres, M. Ravaisson gave an interesting 
description of the recent discoveries made at Pom- 
peii. The statue lately discovered, measuring 
thirty-four inches in height, beautifully sculptured, 
representing Venus, is an exquisite work of art, re- 
markably well preserved. This Venus is crowned 
with a diadem, and is demi-nude, the lower part of 
the body being enveloped in a mantle, a fold of 
which is thrown gracefully over the left arm. In 
her left hand she holds an apple, and reclines upon 
4 statuette of antique style, representing probably 
Juno, The statue and statuette are painted in differ- 
ent colors. Another group in marble of half-life size 
has been transported to the Villa Borghese. This 
group is composed of a Venus which, as regards 
attitude, costume, and flowing draperies, bears 
the most striking resemblance to the celebrated 
Statue of Venus ce Milo. Placed to the right of a 
nude figure of Mars, her left foot rests upon the 
weapons of the disarmed hero. To the right of 
Venus is a well-executed figure of Cupidon. The 
most remarkable thing in the discovery is that the 
attitude of this Venus is the one that has uniform- 
ly been recommended by M. Ravaiseon as most ap- 
propriate for the mutilated statue of Venus de 
Milo. No question has been discussed with more 
passion by modern artists than the probable atti- 
tude of this incomparable statue, each modifying 
the other theory ad infinitum. The discovery re- 
ferred to by M. Ravaisson, if properly authenticated, 
og afford a satisfactory solution to a vexed ques- 

on. 
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N the last week’s issue the Jovrnat glanced 
at some of the causes which have tended 
toward the deterioration of the public taste in 
music, so far as the conditions inherent in the 
public itself are concerned. These elements 
of effect have, perhaps, not been so potent as 
changes in musical art, though the latter factors 
in the problem may indirectly trace some of 
their force to the former. The energies of re- 
action are as constant in art asin Nature. Were 
the public inexorable in demanding from the 
artist the most finished and careful work, there 
Would be no temptation for the public perform- 
ér to indulge in clap-trap and ad captandum 
eccentricities, 
When that wonderful singer, of whom it 








was said, “* One Farinelli, one god,” exhibited 
his powers before Charles VI. at Vienna, the 
judicious monarch listened to him with great 
admiration, but rebuked him: “‘ These gigantic 
strides, these never-ending notes, are merely 
astonishing ; and it is now time that you should 
think of pleasing. You are too lavish of your 
gifts, and, if you wish to reach the heart, you 
must take a plainer and simpler way.” The 
artist never forgot the royal criticism, and 
afterward aimed to unite pathos and sentiment 
with grandeur of execution. Such a lesson as 
this may well be taken to heart by singers of 
the present day. The difficulties of great ex- 
ecutive power in any and all of the arts are 
very stern, and can be completely overcome 
only by a few of the exceptionally gifted. It 
is natural, therefore, that those who have been 
successful should feel a profound pride in their 
attainments, and strive to exhibit them in their 
most remarkable phases. That this tendency 
is carried to an extreme cannot much be won- 
dered at. In many of the most eminent artists, 
not only in music, but in painting and sculp- 
ture, we may thus detect such extreme elabora- 
tion and finesse that the soul is lost in the form, 
and we are called on to admire most what is 
least estimable. It should never be forgotten 
that the whole value of execution, in a genuine 
artistic sense, is to embody the inner spiritual 
meaning and purpose. If the painter overlays 
his thought with sensational strokes of effect, 
be they never so striking and masterly, if the 
singer wanders from the landmarks set by the 
composer to wanton in splendid bravura exhi- 
bitions, it is a degradation, not a fulfillment of 
the artistic conscience. Yet not a season passes 
but that we witness, in very eminent artists, 
many evidences of this unworthy though not 
illogical vanity. It is true that audiences ap- 
plaud, and therefore encourage repetitions ; but 
the fault lies as much in the performer as in 
the hearer. The public have been gradually 
accustomed to these extravagances, and the 
grotesque hardly ever fails to captivate all but 
the perfectly cultured and critical. 

When so many of the gods and goddesses 
of the musical art allow themselves to be be- 
trayed into the domain of false taste, is it won- 
derful that the satellites should follow the 
seductive example to the best of their ability? 
The rewards of musical success are so great 
that there is a stirring temptation for all pos- 
sessing fine natura! gifts of voice to enter the 
profession. A couple of years or so in Italy, 
and the young aspirant straightway considers 
himself booked for a lofty seat in the temple 
of fame. 
thrusts all other considerations aside. It is 
related of one of the celebrated tenors of the 
eighteenth century, that he bound himself to 
the great maestro Porpora for an apprenticeship 
of seven years’ study, during which he was 
never for a moment to question his instructor’s 
directions. Year after year he was kept sing- 
ing scales. At the end of his probation, his 
master told him he had nothing more to teach 
him, that he was now equipped to go forth and 
conquer the world. There are but few pupils 
of the present day who would be content to 
undergo this terrible and protracted drill. For- 
tune must be seized at a bound. The posses- 
sion of a fine organ is considered quite suffi- 
cient, and a persistent attempt to acquire a 
proper and artistic command over it is dis- 
carded. With the generality of singers, to 
whom the world looks to supply the loss of 
those now in the van of greatness, there is no 
realization of breaks and registers, no study 
of the art of concealing defects by well-consid- 
ered practice. Even Mongini, who recently 
died at Milan, though recognized as one of the 


Impatience to reap a speedy reward . 


greatest of living tenors, sang in such a fright- 
fully bad school, and was so inartistic, that 
only the pc ion of a ph 1 voice 
saved him. The same thing may be said of 
the other phenomenon, Wachtel. Smooth and 
perfect vocalization, finished and beautiful 
phrasing, that art of musical elocution which 
marries the soul and sentiment to the external 
form, these are relegated, for the most part, by 
those who wish to captivate the public to the 
limbo of minor interests. Instead of these 
shouting and pretense, the production of the 
ut de poitrine, seem to fill the bounds of ambi- 
tion. To compress the whole thing in a nut- 
shell, the examples of really great singers 
have induced their successors and followers 
to ignore the necessity of a symmetric and 
rounded art, and trust to a few exceptional 
brilliant tricks, wherewith “‘to split the ears 
of the groundlings,” and gain the admiration 
of an undiscriminating crowd. This force of 
constant attrition and habit contributes not a 
little to a lowering of the public taste in op- 
eratic music. In the production of oratorio, 
which furnishes even a higher standard of pure 
vocalization, the evil comes out still more clear- 
ly. There are but few soloists who can sing 
the florid music of Handel and Rossini with , 
clearness and flexibility; fewer yet, who can 
bring forth from the score the spiritual beauty 
and meaning of the thoughts and feelings un- 
derneath. In the singing of recitative, the 
current defects of public singers are specially 
noticeable. This is one of the crucial tests 
of art, and there are but two or three singers 
in the world at this time who are credited by 
the most competent judges with any consum- 
mate skill in reaching the standard. 

We may find another cause of deterioration 
in singing in the strength and force with which 
modern orchestras accompany the singers. 
The voice is strained and racked out of all 
naturalness in its attempt to struggle through 
the din and clash of instruments. Here is the 
terrible defect of the Wagner opera. However 
great Wagner may be in his philosophy of re- 
form, he has not yet learned to write for the 
human voice. Human lungs have their limits, 
and, in the great prominence given to the or- 
chestral part, the Baireuth composer seems to 
have forgotten the tender character of a really 
fine voice. It is easy to believe that many of 
the defects of modern singing may be explained 
by the increased dimensions of the orchestras 
of the day, and their fortissimo style of play- 
ing. Screaming and coarseness of style on the 
part of the vocalists are the natural concomi- 
tants of this energy of the instrumentalists, 
who so often “toot” and blow, as if they 
would blow down the walls of some second 
Jericho, Again, the increased pitch of modern 
orchestras has its powerful agency for evil in 
this connection. Since the days of Handel it 
has gone up a whole tone at Jeast, and the C 
of a century since is no more than the B-flat 
of our own times. It is well known that the 
higher the pitch the more brilliant the tone pro- 
duced from most instruments. When the pitch 
has once been raised in any orchestra of note 
to humor some distinguished instrumentalist, 
it has remained there, and other orchestras 
have been obliged to follow the example. This 
high pitch has been very effective in spoiling 
good voices, though the evil has been less 
rampant in America than in Europe. Thus, 
a series of instrumental celebrities have suc- 
ceeded in gaining great brightness of tone by 
a no less great injury dealt to the vocal art. 
The theme is full of considerations which we 
have not alluded to. But perhaps the salient 
points have been touched in the causes we have 
mentioned. These evils are not necessarily 
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permanent ones. Those which are inherent in 
the public are surely liable to gradual reform. 
And the defects in the current form of art are 
certain to disappear, when it is generally un- 
derstood that they are defects. At all events, 
we have infinitely more to cause hope and con- 
gratulation than to arouse fear in the condi- 
tions of musical art. In the great diffusion of 
the love of music, and a growing appreciation 
of its better phases, however that appreciation 
may fall short of critical knowledge and culti- 
vated taste, we have a substantial guarantee 
and an eloquent prophecy. 


The many who enjoy the elaborate sym- 
phony concerts of the winter, find among the 
multifarious pleasures of the warm weather 
not the least enjoyment in the summer-night 
music of the Thomas orchestra. It is natural 
to associate music with abandon, freedom of 
movement, and unrestraint. This is indeed 
the case, to a large extent, with all the arts. 
Were the lover of pictures obliged, in frequent- 
ing the galleries, to sit in stolid silence and ad- 
mire without the privilege of a sympathetic 
under-current of talk, and moving about from 
spot to spot, his sense of appreciation would 
lose much of its edge. It is true that the con- 
ditions are not altogether the same in those arts 
that find their avenue to thought through the 
ear instead of the eye. But, even in the for- 
mer the pleasure is not a little heightened by 
a sort of social déshabitlé. To the enthusiastic 
and cultivated musician perhaps there are no 
necessities of restraint, for which compensa- 
tion is not amply furnished by intense and un- 
interrupted attention to the music. But the 
majority of those that enjoy music are of a 
different calibre of culture. For them one of 
the chiefest pleasures of music is its ability to 
furnish a charming accompaniment to their 
own thoughts, and blend its own subtile har- 
mony into their inner sense, without demand- 
ing the tax of concentration. The acute ob- 
server of people at any formal symphony-con- 
cert can hardly fail to detect with many, during 
the performance of some long piece on the 
programme, manifest signs of uneasiness. 
This does not prove the lack of a love for mu- 
sic, but only that the lengthened strain on the 
attention is too much. 

All such drawbacks as this are happily ob- 
viated by the summer-night concert. The au- 
dience feel entirely at their ease, and free to 
get their fill of all the pleasures of the occa- 
sion. Occasionally, perhaps the clattering of 
beer-glasses.and the low hum of talk may be 
annoying during the performance of some de- 
lightful passage. But for the most part there 
is a general atmosphere of good taste, and the 
moat charming music is apt to command gen- 
eral attention for intrinsic reasons. Again, 
the very fact that the hearer is not obliged to 
ait perfectly quiescent helps to relieve him 
from the slightest feeling of restraint, and one 
of the causes which produces uneasiness is re- 
moved. The present summer is the seventh 
series of these entertainments given by Mr. 
Thomas. Aside from the immense value 
which this continual drill of the orchestra has 
in keeping up its executive perfection, there is 
no doubt that the summer-evening concerts 
have borne fully as large a share in cultivating 
the public taste as the more formal winter per- 
formances. 

Thousands are tempted by their free-and- 
easy style to attend, who would hesitate long 
before sitting out three hours of nothing but 
music in a close and oftentimes badly-venti- 
lated hall, A taste for music is thus gradu- 
ally cultivated, which finally bears good fruit. 
Many a one, who at the outset cared for but 





little else except to drink his beer or lemon- 
ade, stroll through the garden, and thus while 
away a tedious evening, has finally come to 
love music for its own sake. But indepen- 
dently of these direct influences of culture, 
there are but few methods of spending the hot 
summer evenings more enjoyably. For those 
who go simply for the music, the galleries 
furnish the opportunity of uninterrupted hear- 
ing. Others, who wish to feel themselves en- 
tirely at liberty, can gratify their heart to the 
full in the more unconventional quarters be- 
low. 

These concerts of the Thomas band have 
gradually become the resort of the most culti- 
vated and refined people of the city. One of 
the objections wont to be urged against sim- 
ilar entertainments has thus been removed. 
For no one, however fastidious, need fear 
meeting any but congenial and well-bred peo- 
ple. Although the evenings, at the date we 
are writing, have been too cool to bring to- 
gether large crowds, the attendance has been 
good and enthusiastic. Mr. Thomas has al- 
ready, according to his wont, introduced some 
very charming new music, and promises much 
more besides, in addition to those perennial 


platinum jewelry ; a conducting-stick set with dia- 
monds ; a laurel-wreath, silver enriched with em- 
eralds ; the solid silver desk presented by the city 
of Vienna ; and the large silver crown presented 
by the town of Hambuarg. 


A musical paper of Milan, Italy, sounds the 
alarm on the subject of female encroachments on 
the domain hitherto occupied by men in music. 
In addition to the great number of excellent vio- 
linists, female orchestras are being formed all over 
Europe, two in Vienna, one in Berlin, one in Pesth, 
one in Paris, and another in Brussels. Both Swe- 
den and Russia are sending out choral octettes of 
ladies, who will shortly travel through Europe, 
Several philharmonic organizations are heing 
formed too, to give nothing but the works of lady 
composers. The same authority tells us that, in 
Scotland, the violin is taking the place of the 
piano as aninstrument for young ladies. Where is 
America, the home of strong-minded women, in 
this musical race ? 


A meeting was recently held in Dublin to take 
steps to commemorate the genius of the eminent 
musician Dr. Michael Balfe. Balfe was the first 
English composer who made himself, during his 
lifetime, celebrated through Europe, and placed 
himself on an equal footing with foreign com- 
posers. He already has a tablet in Westminster 
Abbey with the other great dead of England, and 





favorites for whose rendering he has b 
so celebrated. 





The poison-scene in Octave Feuillet’s “ Sphinx,” 
the vivid and even horrible realism of which, in the 
hands of Mdlle. Croizette, has been the Paris talk 
for some weeks, has elicited from many critics 
severe condemnation—as an offense against art. 
“It is an offense,” says the Saturday Review, “* be- 
cause the physical pain is made paramount in this 
instance, the mental emotion almost disappearing 
under its influence. Otherwise it would be unjust 
to assign to Mdlle. Croizette, who plays the Sphinz 
at the Francais, the credit or discredit of marking 
in a death-scene the distinct effect of poison. This 
was done by Macready in ‘King John,’ by Rachel 
in ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur,’ and by M. Delauny in 


‘Hernani.’ But in these instances the artists were | 


careful, while they indicated the physical anguish, 
to show the mental still predominant. Hercin lies 
the distinction between melodrama and poetic trag- 
edy. It is the melodramatic actor's privilege to 
represent the more material realities of life, sur- 
runded with a halo of romance. It is for him to 
depict the heroic leap or daring grapple which 
comes just in time to stem the stream of adverse 
fortune. His part may be played with a certain 
degree of violence, and accompanied with the roll 
of drums and the rattle of musketry. Or, if he 
would be impressive and pathetic, then soft, trem- 
ulous masic may be allowed to help him out and 
indicate to the audience what his intention is. The 
tragedian’s mission is higher. His province is by 
the power of hia art to carry the feelings and sym- 
pathies of his audience away into regions higher 
than those of daily life; to interpret to them the 
sabtile and varying shades of mental emotion. His 
skill supplies upon the stage the deficiencies of 
real life; he gives utterance in voice and gesture 
to thoughts which are not spoken or expressed in 
the actual world, but lie hidden until the poet dis- 
inters them, and the actor lends them life. In the 
exercise of this function the tragedian disdains to 
employ merely physical means. And it is an of- 
fense when even the melodramatic actor resorts to 
the employment of writhings and contortions which 
would be found more fitly in the circus-ring than 
on the stage.” 


On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
his artistic career, the Abbate Franz Liszt pre- 
sented to the Hungarian nation the art-treasures 
he possessed at Weimar, on condition of their be- 
ing preserved in the National Museum at Pesth. 
According to a Hungarian paper, it appears that, 
apart from its artistic and historical value, the 
simple pecuniary worth of the collection is four 
hundred thousand florins. Among other objects, 
the inventory just made includes Beethoven's 
American piano; Mozart’s piano and Haydn's 
piano; a number of articles of gold, silver, and 





a col 1 statue in the opera-house at Drury 
Lane. It is now proposed to place his statue in 
the National Gallery in Dublin, and to found a 
musical scholarship in the Royal Irish Academy 
of Music. 





Science and Invention. 





LTHOUGH Sir J. Lubbock has succeeded 
by a remorseless series of experiments 
in disabusing the popular mind of many cher- 
ished traditions regarding the superior intelli- 
gence of bees and wasps, yet there still re- 
mains sutlicient evidence of their marvelous 
wisdom and skill to command the admiration 
and wonder of man. While there may be 
room for observation and consequent change 
of opinion regarding the habits of these in- 
sects, their means of communication, etc., 
these strange creatures can still point to their 
works as evidence of their skill and wisdom. 

With the wonders of the hive our readers 
are familiar, since there is hardly a farmer in 
the land but that numbers among his assets a 
swarm or more of honey-bees. With the hab- 
its of the unproductive members of the bee 
family we are, however, less familiar, and yet 
there is much in their methods of life that 
merits admiration. Among these so-called wild 
honey-bees are the humble-bees, the same that 
the school-boy will recognize as an old enemy, 
under the title of bumble-bee. Although the 
nests of these noisy members of the bee-tribe 
are often investigated by man, it is generally 
after a hard fight, and. in a spirit of malice 
rather than honest inquiry. This being the 
case, a service may be rendered to the cause of 
natural science by giving a clear illustration of 
the humble-bee’s nest as it would appear were 
a vertical section of the earth in which it is 
made removed. 

It will be observed that, though carefully 
excavated, this bee is not guided in the cou- 
struction of its honey-cells by the wonderful 
laws of strength and symmetry which seem to 
govern the builder of the more common honey- 
comb, nor are they as frugal and industrious in 
the storing of honey as the others, from which 
fact it is judged that the laying up of sweets 
is not their mission. And yet they have 8 
duty to perform which is equally important, 
though unconsciously executed, namely, the 
fertilization of plants by the transferring of 
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pollen from the male to the female , and hence, 
the very clumsiness of their bodies, and their 
awkward ways, which would seem to lessen 
their claim to admiration, is in itself an essen- 








tial weakness, since it aids in the accomplish- 
ment of this important end. In their mode 
of life bees may be divided into two general 


classes, the social andthe solitary. Itis to the 
home of one of the most ingenious and skillful 
of this latter class that attention is particular- 
ly directed. There is that in the method 
adopted by the carpenter-bee that would seem 
to claim for it a high place among the so-called 
creatures of instinct. The accompanying il- 
lustration will convey a clear idea of the home 





Carpenter Bee and Nest. 





of this insect, but a brief description is need- 
ed ta give prominence to their truly wonder- 
ful foresight. Having settled upon some fast- 
decaying post or tree, the female, who does all 
the work, first bores a hole at right angles to 
the surface, and about’ an inch in depth, the 
direction is then changed to a downward one, 
which is continued for a distance of from 
twelve to fifteen inches. Instead of merely 
Temoving the wood, and permitting it to accu- 
mulate at the base of the post, itis carried to a 
short distance and dropped, the bee returning 
by a circuitous route, in order not to attract 
attention to the location of the nest. Having 
completed the construction of this nest or 
house, the maternal duties begin. At the bot- 
tom of the long cell a thin layer of pollen is 
spread, upon which an egg is laid ; then follows 
slightly-constructed wall or partition of saw- 
dust, held together by a thin paste ; upon this a 
second layer of pollen is placed, a second egg 
laid, and another partition constructed ; and so 
on, till ten or twelve cells are stocked and 





closed. The entrance is then sealed, when it 





would appear that the work of the mother-bee 


is over; yet this is not the case, for a reason | 


that will at once suggest itself. As the first 
egg was laid at the bottom of the nest, and as 
often several weeks elapse between the laying 
of the first and last egg, it is evident that the 
birth of the first grub will be far in advance of 
that ofthe one who is nearest the entrance ; and 
hence there would be no means of exit for the 
unfortunate first-born. And yet, although this 
would seem to call for the direct exercise of 
reason, yet the mother-bee is prepared for the 
emergency. Immediately after closing the 
upper door, she measures her way along the 
external surface of the post, until a point is 
reached directly opposite the base of the low- 
er division ; here a second hole is pierced un- 
til the lower cellis reached : this hole is at once 
refilled with a light layer of sawdust, which 
can be readily removed by the grub within ; 
and thus each in turn makes its exit from be- 
low, reversing the order in which the eggs 
were laid, the second grub having only to 
pierce the light partition below, and, as cach 
egg was laid in such a position that when 
hatched the head would be downward, the 
grub having first consumed the pollen-food 
which was supplied for it, has only to advance 
till the light and freedom are gained. 

In the mean time the faithful mother has 
died, and yet her offspring at once set at work 
to build new nests on the same model, and with 
the same wonderful foresight she displayed ; 
and in this the insect would seem to be wiser 
than its historian, since it is born into a know]l- 
edge which man can only acquire by a contin- 
ued course of training and experiment. 


Monsieur Ed. Prillieux has recently discov- 
ered a simple and effectual remedy for restor- 
ing to their natural state fruit-trees threatened 
with decay by the production of gum, which, 
as is well known, is supplied at the expense 
of all the matters which contribute to the 
growth and transformation of fruit-trees. 

It is demonstrated by M. Prillieux that 
fruit-trees even dangerously affected by the 
gum-producing disease, may be restored to a 
healthy state by simply scarifying the bark, 
and in making longitudinal incisions on the 
branches affected by the gum. Those inci- 
sions, acting upon the tree more vigorously 
than the cause producing the gum, necessitates 
the production of fresh tissues. Under this 
action, both rapid and vigorous, the matters 
held in reserve are employed in the formation 
of new cells, and are no longer absorbed in 
producing gum. Active vitality then rapidly 
resumes its regular course. 

An interesting feature of this new method 
is that it is a direct application of the theory 
of counter-irritants to healing of diseased vege- 
tation. 


From latest advices it would appear that 
the English Admiralty are about to abandon 
their old system of iron-clads constructed on 
the broadside casemate principle, and adopt 
the monitor model. In noticing this fact, the 
Illustrated London News, after referring to their 
present navy as “a museum of antiquity,” 
adds that “‘ the Admiralty has certainly squan- 
dered an enormous sum of money in the con- 
struction of useless vessels, a fault that would 
have been avoided if they had called to their 
councils the author of the monitor system.” 
Whether in this last clause reference is made 
to Cole, the English monitor-builder, or to 
Ericsson, does not appear; be that as it may, 
the fact that the Ericsson ‘‘ monitor” is adopt- 
ed to designate the system should be sufficient 





to set the world right as to the justice of his 





claims. While sympathizing with our distant 
neighbors in their mistakes, it would be wise 
for our own government to profit by their ex- 
perience, and, by standing by our own meth- 
ods, avoid their blunders. 


Among the endless “improvements” in 
devices for smelting ores is that of a new cu- 
pola furnace recently exhibited at Manchester, 
England. The novel feature of this furnace 
consists in the introduction of a double row 
of tuyéeres—blast-pipes—the one above the 
other. By this means it is stated that the car- 
bonic oxide, generated by the ascent through 
the fuel of the products of combustion formed 
by the lower blast, will in turn be decom- 
posed by the air entering through the upper 
row of tuyéres, and thus all the combusti- 
ble gases are burned within the furnace. Fur- 
nace-men will at once question the economy 
of this plan, since the escaping gases are now 
used to-heat the blast, yet there may be gains 
which offset this important loss. 


The serious consideration of the proposed 
plans for a Channel tunnel seems to have di- 
rected the attention of the English and French 
engineers to a more ecénomical and feasible 
plan for attaining the same result. This con- 
sists in the construction of two grand piers, 
reaching out from the opposite shores, and ex- 
tending so far out into the sea as that they 
may be safely approached by the larger class 
of steamers. 





Contemporary Sayings. 


A STRIKE of the Broadway omnibus-drivers 

prompts the New-York Times to utter the 
following: ‘* These vehicles are about a century 
behind the times in form and construction; they 
have caused many severe accidents ; they are very 
inconvenient for ladies, to whom the high step and 
the ab ofa ductor are serious nuisances ; 
they run over or against every thing and everybody 
which happens to be in the way—and altogether it 
would be no serious loss to the pubiic if they never 
made their appearance in the streets again. A 
light and well-built stage, with a conductor to take 
care that ladies are not thrown down and half 
killed as they enter or alight, would be a very wel- 
come addition to our street conveyances. But the 
heavy, lumbering, jolting, ugly, bigh-priced, ill- 
driven stage to which we have been accustomed, 
should be finally got rid of, and we hope the stage- 
drivers will keep out on strike until some enter- 
prising firm has had time to provide for the public 
wants in a satisfactory manner.” All very good ; 
but how is “some enterprising firm” to accom- 
plish this so long as the omnibus companies have 
exclusive right to routes? Had the omnibus busi- 
ness been open to all comers we should long since 
have seen improvements like those the 7#mes eug- 
gests under the stimulation of competition. Free 
trade in omnibuses is as good policy as free trade 
in other things. 


Ruskin asserts that degeneracy of honor and hon- 
esty in England renders it impossible for the no- 
bler passions to be understoed. ‘ Because,” he 
says, ‘* I have passed my life in alms-giving, not in 
fortune-hunting; because I have labored always 
for the honor of others, not my own, and have 
chosen rather to make men look to Turner and 
Luini than to form or exhibit the skill of my 
own hand; because I bave lowered my rent, and 
assured the comfortable lives of my poor tenants, 
instead of taking from them all I could force for 
the roofs they needed ; because I loved a wood- 
walk better than a London street, and would rather 
watch a sea-gull fly than shoot it, and rather hear 
a thrush sing than eat it; finally, because I never 
disobeyed my mother, b I have h d all 
women with solemn worship, and have been kind 
even to the unthankful and the evil—therefore the 
hacks of English artand literature wag their heads 
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at me, and the poor wretch who pawns the dirty | Europe. 


linen of his soul daily for a bottle of sour wine and 
a cigar, talks of the ‘ effeminate sentimentality of 
Raskin.’” 


“ There are, perhaps, few people,”’ remarks the 
Arcadian, “ who at some time or other have not 
yearned for rest from advice. It is a blessing not 
80 easy to vbtain. One may rest brain and body, 
for he can go to sleep; and, if natural sleep fail, 
opiates will work their charm. If his spirit is 
wounded in the ways of the world he may rest from 
sin, but that is a sort of repose a very little of 
which only can be borne by the confirmed repro- 
bate. He can rest his stomach, for he can refuse 
to drink any thing stronger than soft water, or to 
eat any thing more inflammatory than mush-and- 
milk. All these things are comparatively easy; 
but it is not easy to obtain long, sweet, refreshing 
rest from advice. When you don’t get it from your 
friends you get it from your newspaper. You are 
expected to swallow it straight, in season and out 
of season.” 


The Rev. Mr. Waugh, of Greenwich, in an ad- 
dress recently, before the London School-Board, 
declared that the teaching of the fourth command- 
ment in the course of school instruction was a 
fruitful source of immorality. And he justifies his 
assertion by the argument that not only does the 
reiteration of this ancient law perplex the con- 
scietices of the young by prescribing a mode of 
Sabbath observance which, as they know, neither 
pastors nor teachers nor members of school-boards 
ever attempt to carry out; but it also confuses 
their notions of moral sanctions by basing the duty 
of periodical rest on a positive command instead 
of the requirements of Nature. The real law on 
this subject, he said, was not written on tablets of 
stone, but on the brain and muscle and nerve of 
man. 


“The age is disposed to recognize the wrongs 
of injured wives, but why is not some of our sym- 
pathy reserved for damaged husbands?” So in- 
quires the 7ridune. “It isn’t the good woman 
who always suffers from fireside ferocities and the 
abnormal use of the hair-brush, to say nothing of 
the tongue. We are sure we do not know why it 
is that when a man’s wife ill-treats him, Caudle- 
lectures him, snubs and scolds him, frets him into 
premature hair- blanching and early labyrinthine 
wrinkles, he has only the cold comfort of knowing 
that his case is discussed laughingly by his most 
intimate friends. We are not sure that the men 
will not soon be obliged to call a national conven- 
tion for the conservation of their natural or unnat- 
ural rights.” 


The World thinks the whole question of wed- 
ding-presents “‘ radically wrong. As was said long 
ago of a very different thing, ‘It has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished.’ When 
and how are questions we do not answer. Let us 
hope the day is not distant when some parents of 
wealth and unquestioned position, having the 
power which that mysterious potency Fashion 
gives, will have the good sense to bid guests to 
their daughters’ weddings, and to say, with an em- 
phasis that cannot be disregarded, that so far as 
they are concerned such things shall not be. A 
civil-rights bill will not answer the purpose, for 
there are things which a Congress of loosest con- 
struction cannot do. Make it once unfashionable, 
and it will cease.” 


Dr. Da Costa, of Philadelphia, doubts the physi- 
cal degeneration of our race. “I think,” he says, 
“ the men as well formed and as capable of contin- 
ued exertion as ever. When we call to mind the 
marches of the British troops in India and Abys- 
sinia, or of the Prussians in their late campaign ; 


when we reflect on the splendid heroism, the pri- | 


vations endured, the extraordinary vigor of the 
men, both fromthe North and South, who were 
citizens one day, soldiers another, and who, breth- 
ren again, have raised the American name into a 
synonym for determination and endurance, it takes 
very strong faith to believe that the men of the 
second half of the nineteenth century are degener- 


ating.” 
Mr. Beecher, writing about the passion for an- 


tograph-gathering, says there “are forty million 
people in America, and quite a number more in 





Not less than one-quarter of them want 
autographs. They ask you for ‘sentiments,’ they 
beseech you for full letters. If you are an author, 
they solicit a manuscript. They invent errands, 
and write upon fictitious business, and ask re- 
markable questions ; all devices to extract a shy 
or reluctant autograph. There is but one remedy 
for this alarming literary intemperance. It is total 
abstinence.” 


“The name of the bonnet,” says the Pall Mall 
Gazette, ** we believe, still survives for a curiously 
exaggerated ornament of the hair; and it is possi- 
ble that, in the female mind, the subtile ways of 
which are unsearchable, some kind of historical 
unity with respect to the article has been kept up, 
so that women may still imagine that they wear 
bonnets. But, as men understand things, bonnets 
have ceased to be. It is the most complete innova- 
tion of dress made for many years.” 


"Mrs. Stowe says: “‘A great deal of good ser- 
monizing, by-the-by, is expended on gossip, which 
is denounced as one of the seven deadly sins of so- 
ciety. But, after all, gossip has its better side ; if 
not a Christian grace, it certainly is one of those 
weeds which show a good warm soil.” A good de- 
fense of gossip, that might be applied to other 
things. So is the much-condemned conviviali- 
ty “one of those weeds which show a good warm 
soil.” 


The Boston papers tell us that lamps were first 
lighted in the streets of that city one hundred 
years ago—in 1774. We have not heard of a cen- 
tennial celebration among the lamp-lighters of that 
city. In this age of-centennials such an omission 
is hurtful to the esprit of the class. 
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A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





AY me ee = of b formation of a new 
French m follows: General de 
Cissey, Minister of War, and Vice-President of the 
Council ; Duke Decazes, Minister of Foreign Af- 
M. De Fourtou, ‘winieter of the Interior; 

M. Pierre Magne, Minister of Finance ; ; M. Eugéne 
Callaux, Minister of Public was M. Louis Gri- 
vart, Minister of Commerce ; V’ nt De Cumont, 
Minister of Public Instruction; M. Adrien Tail: 
hand, Minister of Justice ; Marquis of Montaignac, 
Minister of the Marine. 

Advices from § : A detachment of volun- 
teers, near Santander, surprised and surrounded 
by Carlists ; fifteen hund saouagents within five 
—— of the town. Vittoria entered by General 

‘oncha. 
Mexican robberies and murders in Texas between 
the Nueces and the Rio Grande ; military aid asked 
for by the settlers. 

Death, at London, of George Gore Ousele 
gins, distin uished in London ft fashionable life, th 

Brummell” and Count D’Orsay of the period. 


May 23.—Advices from Port-au-Prince that the 
President of Hayti has resigned in favor of Vice- 
~—y ident Domingue, who is supported by the 


arm. 

‘Advices from Axe The detachment of volun- 
teers surrounded Carliste at Santander, liber- 
ated by troops sent to their relief. 

Deaths, of Hon. Dayid B. Mellish, member of 
Congress from New York, forty - -three; at 
Chicago, of Professor Joseph . Haven, D. D.. of 
Chicago University. 


May %4.—Advices from 8 : Carlists in- 
trenching in force at Estella. eral Concha con- 
centrating his forces for an attack on Carlists at 
Estella and vicinity. 

Aman and wife burned alive at Jacobo, Mex., 
for wy ye sorcery. An old woman and son re- 
ported to have been burned for my same cause. 

Ministerial crisis at Rome in consequence of 
the rejection of a measure proposed by the Min- 
ister of Finance. 

harp stroke of earthquake at San Francisco. 

Advices from Panama of the 15th ultimo an- 
nounce the death of the United pomee minister to 
Bolivia to have taken place April 16th. 


May 2%.—Reports that ay thousand Co- 
manches, Kiowas, and A —— es Indians are pre- 
paring to make a raid on 

A violent thunder-storm paased over London 
and the midland counties, causing some deaths 
and considerable damage to crops. 

Arkansas Legislature impeach Chief-Justice 
McClure and Auditor Wheeler, and other officials 
connected with the late rebellion. 





May 26.—Advices from Japan: The war against 
Formosa abandoned. Report that the expedition 
will be sent to Corea. Twelve of the leaders of the 
— - in Saga executed. 

ee pe relations between Spain and Mexico 
formally resumed. 

Astone building near Havana destroyed bya 
whirlwind ; five laborers killed and twenty wound- 
ed by the falling walls. 

A yacht capsized near Toronto, Ont.; six per- 
sons drowned. 


May 27.—Advices from Spain: Genera] Concha, 
with & force of twenty-five thousand men, advan- 
= toward Estella. He attacked the Carlists on 

th ins*., with three columns, and was repulsed 


everywhere. 
tches from Calcutta report that the famine 
in India is increasing. 

Advices from South America: A fresh rebellion 
has broken out in Paragua: raguay, but the rebels who 
were marching on the capital fled at the approach 
of the a troops. 

Death, Washington, 0 f Rear-Admiral W. 
Shubrick ; con eighty- four. At Philadelphia, ae 
J. Edgar Thomson, for twenty years Pre dent of 
— Railroad Company ; aged sixty- 
eight. 


May 28.—The Carlists under the immediate com- 
mand of Don Carlos are before Hernani, eight miles 
southeast of San Sebastian. General “Concha has 
seized the heights near Artaban and the roads from 
Biscay. The Carlists consequently have abandoned 
Durango, and returned to Guipuzcoa. 

Three county commissioners of Barnwell Coun- 
ty, 8. C., convicted of corruption, and sentenced to 
imprisonment. 
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APPLETONS’ JOURNAL JS PUB- 
lished weekly. Terms, $4.00 per annum, in advance; 
single numbers, 10 cents. Postage for regular subscrib- 
ers, 20 cents per annum, payable quarterly, in advance, 
at the office where received. Canada subscribers must 
add 20 cents to their subscriptions for prepayment of 
U.S. postage. New York City subscribers in all cases 
have their postag paid, the (20 cents) being 
added to their subscriptions. At the request of the 
P. O. Department, we announce that “ subscribers 
who receive their copies by letter-carriers will please 
hand the annual or quarterly postage to the carriers, 
taking their receipts. If any higher rates are demanded, 
report the facts to the local postmaéter.” D. AprLeton 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 








LADIES CAREFUL OF THEIR 
FEET always wear ENGLISH CHANNEL Shoes, 
and buy none other. Adark line around the sole, near 
the edge, shows where the channel is cut. No more 
ragged soles. Make your dealer get them for you. 





FINE CAMEO $EWELRY, OF MY 
own manufacture, at 40 per cent. under usual prices, 
You save the 40 per cent. 

F. J. Nasu, 712 Broadway, 
New York. 





MONTHLY PARTS OF  APPLE- 
TONS’ ¥OURNAL.—Apptetons’ JouRNAL is put 
up in Monthly Parts, sewed and trimmed. ‘Two out 
of every three parts contain four weekly numbers ; the 
third contains five weekly numbers. Price of parts con- 
taining four weekly numbers, 40 cents; of those con- 
taining five numbers, 50 cents. Subscription price per 
annum, $4.50. For sale by all booksellers and news- 
dealers. D. Appreron & Co., Publishers, 549 & 55% 
Broadway, New York. 





BINDING AND READING CASES. 
—Binding Cases for the volumes of AppLeTons’ JOUR- 
NAL, in cloth, gilt back and side. Price, 75 cents each. 
Reading Cases, bound in half leather, $1.00. Either 
of the Cases mailed post-free to any address, on receipt 
of price. In ordering, pains should be taken to desig- 
nate accurately whether a Reading Case or Binding 
Case is wanted. The trade supplied. D. AprreTow 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 
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